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King George. 


And all the people shouted and said God save the King. 


THE acclamation with which Israel saluted its first monarch 
has been repeated in every age in all climes and tongues, but 
assuredly never more widely or more heartily than in the 
tribute rendered by our empire to him who now wears the crown. 

Kingship as a form of government undoubtedly has this 
special element of popularity, that it offers as at once the 
symbol and the object of loyalty not an abstract or figurative 
personification, but an actual personality which can, as history 
repeatedly testifies, create a passionate and enduring sentiment 
of devotion identified with that of patriotism itself. 

No conditions, it is evident, can be more propitious than 
those under which our new Sovereign assumes his high office, 
for within the whole period of living memory the throne has 
been occupied by monarchs who have presented to the world 
the model of constitutional rulers, and who, raised on a pedestal 
above the turmoil of party strife, have exhibited in themselves, 
as our Constitution has it, the fount of honour and of justice. 
It is as the successor and heir of such Sovereigns that we 
all acclaim with enthusiasm King George the Fifth, and 
fervently pray that long days may be granted him to carry on 
the tradition of Victoria and Edward the Seventh. 

In one respect, indeed, the new reign commences with a 
special distinction of its own. We Catholics cannot forget that 
with it there disappears from our statutes the offensive declara- 
tion, impugning our loyalty, so long imposed on our monarchs 
at their accession, against which we had long protested in vain, 
but which the good sense of our countrymen, to the great satis- 
faction, we cannot doubt, of His Majesty himself, has now 
abolished. 

In some of his dominions this abolition has even been made 
the occasion of a solemn act of supplication by his Catholic 
subjects on his behalf, and all, while they need no incentive to 
cultivate that loyalty which, as their religion enjoins, they have 
always exhibited, must certainly join no less heartily than ever 
before in the mighty chorus which goes up to Heaven begging 
every blessing and prosperity for him whose allegiance it is 
their glory to acknowledge. 








“The Lusttanian Church.” 


THE Catholic Truth Society seems to be regarded as the 
dumping-ground for all kinds of Protestant garbage. Much 
of this is supplied by the agent of one of the many bodies 
which obtain their incomes by pandering to the prejudices of 
the ignorant and bigoted, and which on occasion stoop to 
inconceivable depths in their efforts to obtain the support of 
“lewd fellows of the baser sort.” This expression will not be 
deemed too strong by those who know the Aszno, patronized 
by the Rev. Alexander Robertson, or who have received from 
the agent in question an equally indecent Spanish ,publication, 
of which he is distributing broadcast an English translation. 
Those who remember a broadsheet entitled Rome's Appalling 
Record, which was sent about by this person and was exposed 
by Father Gerard in a pamphlet bearing the same title, will not 
be surprised that £/ Motin should appear especially worthy 
of his patronage; my table is littered with copies which have 
been sent me by Catholics to whom it seems to be his object to 
be gratuitously offensive. Judging, however, from the last 
financial statement published by the Protestant Press Bureau, 
it would appear that this body is not very warmly supported, 
although it numbers among its Vice-Presidents the Rev. Joseph 
Hocking (véce Dr. Horton, resigned) and boasts as President a 
J.P. who it is charitable to suppose is not acquainted with the 
character of the literature distributed by the Bureau. It must 
also in fairness be admitted that in common with other 
unpleasant things, the Bureau has its use. Were it not for the 
information supplied by its Secretary, many a calumny would 
have been left unrefuted; while to him is mainly due my 
knowledge of the depths to which malice and ignorance can 
descend. 

But besides the rubbish thus supplied, the C.T.S. receives 
from Catholics, and even from Protestants, numberless appli- 
cations for information wherewith to correct the more decent mis- 








Vili. Ubd, 19:4. 
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statements and more genuine misunderstandings which appear 
in local newspapers, the editors of which, with rare exceptions, 
are willing to act on the maxim aud? alteram partem, and have 
even expressed their conviction that the Catholic correspon- 
dents have established their case.‘ Stories circulated by 
this or that impostor and adopted with enthusiasm by those 
credulous enough to accept them, as well as misrepresentations 
made in ignorance and good faith, find their way to the C.T.S. 
offices ; and, as is shown by the numerous publications of the 
Society and the frequent contributions of its Secretary to the 
Catholic press, are efficiently exposed or dealt with. These 
stories and reports are astonishingly various, but the object of 
all is to attack the Church. 

I was therefore not surprised to receive from a member of 
the C.T.S. a booklet issued by the Spanish and Portuguese 
Church Aid Society, which has its headquarters at the 
Anglican Church House at Westminster, having for its title 
The Religious Outlook in Spain and Portugal and bearing on 
its cover a portrait of “The Rt. Rev. Bishop Cabrera.” It has 
induced me to think that it may interest Catholics generally to 
know something of what is being said and done by some of 
those who represent Protestantism in Portugal, and the Editor 
of THE MONTH kindly allows me to do so in his pages. Most 
opportunely, the English Churchman of May 4th, containing 
what is rightly termed “an interesting report” of recent 
proceedings in Portugal, contributed by the Rev. T. J. Pulvertaft, 
the Anglican clergyman who is secretary of the Society, came 
into my hands almost on the same day as the booklet, so that 
I am able to present the position of “the Lusitanian Church” 
as shown by authentic documents. 


I. 

It need surprise no one that, in accordance with the general 
attitude of Protestants under similar circumstances, the 
S.P.C.A.S. saw in the revolution in Portugal last autumn a 
chance for propaganda. But the Religious Tract Society * was 
before it, and at once advertised in The Times that a grand 
opportunity for instructing the benighted Portuguese was 
thereby presented, and appealed for £3,000 towards carrying 
out the work. The R.T-.S. in its recent booklet, A New Day 


1 See What the Editor said: The Story of a Cornish Controversy. C.T.S. 1d. 
2 See THe MontH, November, 1910, “ The Call of Portugal.” 
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in Portugal, announces that “the doors are wide open and 
Protestants are now free to carry on their work unhindered ;” 
just as the terrible Irish famine of 1846 was hailed by 
Protestant proselytizers there with the words, “God has 
opened a great door for us in Ireland.” It is not indeed to 
be wondered at that a system which owes its existence to a 
great religious revolution should welcome upheavals generally 
as likely to be favourable to Protestantism ; and it must be 
admitted that the treatment meted out by the provisionai 
revolutionary Government in Portugal to nuns and Religious 
Orders was in accordance with the most approved Protestant 
tradition, however repugnant it might be (and was) to the 
feelings of decent folk in general. It is thus quite natural that 
Mr. Pulvertaft should say that 


a great opportunity is-before the Evangelicals for presenting the Gospel 
to their fellow-countrymen, and we trust that our home friends will 
come to their aid and enable them to take advantage of the greatest 
opening in history for the spread of Bible-teaching in Portugal.’ 


The booklet begins with an important admission, which it 
is to be hoped will not escape the notice of our Protestant 


friends : 


In both countries the circulation of the Bible in the vernacular was 
forbidden, when every other Western and Central European nation was 
allowed to study the printed page.” So great was the hostility of the 
Church to the Word of God, in the language of the people, that even 
from popular books of devotion to the Virgin Mary the Magnificat was 


removed. 


This and similar statements I am, of course, unable to 
contradict positively, as 1 have no access to Spanish or Portu- 
guese books of devotion; one would, however, like some 


1 Light and Truth, the organ of the S.P.C.A.S., January 1911, p. 9. I do not 
find Mr. Pulvertaft named as editor, but it seems clear that he occupies this position. 
The same number contains the fulsome address presented by Portuguese Protestants, 
including the ministers of the Lusitanian Church, to the President of the Provisional 
Government, in which he is addressed as ‘‘ exemplary democrat” and ‘‘ glory of our 
Fatherland.” According to the booklet noticed above, ‘‘the Provisional Cabinet 
consists entirely of unbelievers,” but it would seem that, to a Portuguese Protestant, 
this is no hindrance to being regarded as ‘‘ the glory of our Fatherland.'’ How far 
the new laws regulating religious worship in Portugal are likely to promote 
Protestantism, may be gathered from an article in the number of the Zug/ish 
Churchman already quoted, which does not take an altogether rose-coloured view of 
the prospect. 

? Italics mine. 
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evidence for the statement, as also for that that “soldiers were 
punished severely because their consciences did not allow them 
to go to eonfession.” The following picturesque description of 
“ Religion in the Peninsula” will be of interest : 


In country districts superstition of the worst kind was until recently 
universally found among all classes. To-day it still remains among 
those who adhere to Roman teaching. Dancing Josephs, miracle- 
working Virgins and degrading customs are to be observed by even the 
passing visitor. Images that do not answer prayer are punished, and 
it is impossible to discern the fundamental beliefs of Christianity in 
the midst of the Roman Catholic accretions. The sacred Heart of 
Mary is worshipped more than the sacred Heart of Jesus, and the land 
of the Holiest Virgin is covered with images every one of which is 
supposed to possess a peculiar virtue. 


There is an opulence about the last statement which gives 
one pause ; and the implied contrast between those who “ adhere 
to Roman teaching” and those who have left it is noteworthy. 
But what are “Dancing Josephs”? Possibly some reader of 
THE MONTH may have been a “ passing visitor” to Portugal ; 
if so, a phenomenon so remarkable must have attracted his 
notice, and he will perhaps describe it for the benefit of the 
readers of this Review. 


II. 


The history of the Lusitanian as distinguished from the 
Spanish Church is set forth in a volume by the Rev. Dr. Noyes,’ 
who is the “Hon. Finance Secretary” of the S.P.C.A.S. In 
1867 “an ex-priest of Spain, a reformer of twenty years’ 
standing, who had some time previously been received into 
the American Episcopal Church” visited Lisbon. Dr. Noyes 
does not tell us, as the evidently well-informed correspondent of 
the Guardian (of whom more later) does, that De Mora, although 
he attacked the “novel doctrines ” (sc) of the Vatican Council, 
“defended the Catholic Faith, being himself a fervent Old 
Catholic.” Nor does the Finance Secretary even mention Bishop 
Martins, of Viseu, who “the eleven ex-Roman Catholic priests 
in Portugal” hoped “would head the Reform movement.” 
When these hopes were abandoned, they 


unanimously elected De Mora as their Bishop, thoroughly understanding 
that his consecration might be delayed for many years, but anxious to 


1 Church Reformation in Spain and Portugal, Cassell and Co., 1897. 
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prove thereby their devoted attachment to Apostolic order and Catholic 
truth, 


De Mora died in 1874: what became of the eleven priests — 
one more than the Lusitanian Church can now boast—is not 
stated ; the Religious Outlook, however, tells us that “such men 
have in the past frequently proved disappointing,” so we may 
hope for the best; at any rate, there were only four in 1875. 
It is evident from the Guardian account that such movement as 
then existed was under Old Catholic auspices, and thus differed 
fundamentally from that now supported by the S.P.C.A.S. 

To return to Dr. Noyes. In the following year, 1875, 
“certain Reformed Christians in Portugal” “ manifested a desire 
to join the movement in Spain.” The movement was “closely 
watched by the Rev. Godfrey P. Pope, British chaplain. at 
Lisbon,” and through his action the help of the S.P.C.A.S. was 
obtained. They started with the “four reformed Portuguese 
priests” already mentioned, and in 1878 joined the Spanish 
Reformed Episcopal Church in a memorial addressed to the 
Lambeth Conference of that year praying for “the consecration 
of the first Bishop of an independent Peninsular Church.” How 
an “ Episcopal Church”’ could exist without at least one Bishop 
it is not easy to understand ; but such was the title of the 
petitioning body, whose chief reason for desiring a Bishop seems 
to have been their belief 


that the possession of the episcopate would give us a far better position 
in our contest with the Roman Catholic Church, and would draw into 
our ranks many who, while alive to the corruptions of Rome, feel a 
strong objection to uniting themselves with a Church which is not 
episcopal.! 


The Lambeth Conference expressed their “hearty sympathy 
with the memorialists in the difficulties of their position,” and, 
having heard that the American Episcopalians were going to 
appoint a Bishop for Mexico, suggested that he might also visit 
Spain and Portugal and set things going there, it evidently 
being thought that his work in Mexico would not be of an 
exacting or absorbing nature. So in 1880 Bishop Riley went, 
and after a visit to Spain proceeded to Portugal, where the 
three existing congregations formed themselves into “the Lusi- 
tanian Church ;” they were joined by two other bodies—one a 
Wesleyan. In 1881 Dr. Noyes went, and celebrated “Holy 


1 Church Reform, p. 59. 
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Communion” at one of them,? and in 1884 Lord Plunket, then 
Bishop of Meath, went to Oporto and “performed episcopal 
functions.” 

In 1888 the matter was again brought before the Lambeth 
Conference held in that year, but the resolutions of the Bishops 
were so guarded, not to say ambiguous, that, as Dr. Noyes tells 
us “a question arose as to their meaning.” Lord Plunket, who 
had become Archbishop of Dublin and who was throughout the 
most influential friend of the reformers, gave an explanation of 
the situation which elicited much opposition in the Anglican 
press; and the Irish Bishops, meeting the following year, 
requested him to inform the memorialists that they “could not 
see [their] way to comply with their prayer.” Lord Plunket 
then endeavoured to arrange matters with the Old Catholics, 
“but here unexpected difficulties arose and the negotiations fell 
through.” 


In 1891 Lord Plunket ordained a deacon 


to minister to the congregation at Candal, a suburb of Oporto. This 
action of his Grace caused an unwarrantable amount of criticism [says 
Dr. Noyes], and gravamens were introduced into the Lower Houses of 
Convocation, both in the northern and southern provinces, in which 
an attempt was made to censure the Archbishop. But good arose out 
of this, for it caused considerable irritation in the Irish Church, which, 
occupying as it does an independent position, did not consider itself 
amenable to such animadversions. 


This “irritation” promptly manifested itself in an opposition 
to the Anglican attitude, and after some discussion the Irish 
Synod, in April, 1894, approved the consecration of two 
Bishops, one for Spain and one for Portugal, by Archbishop 
Plunket and two other Bishops of the Church of Ireland. In 
this year 


Canon Pope, President of the Lusitanian Church, was unanimously 
elected Bishop, but he refused to accept the position, because, to quote 
his own words in a letter to Archbishop Plunket, “the native Church 
should have a native-born Bishop, and I laid much stress upon the 
importance of avoiding anything that might make the movement look 
like an Anglican plantation.”? 

1 «*] shall not soon forget,” he says, ‘‘ the difficulty in making up sufficient 
Portuguese on the previous days to enable me to do so, or the kindness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cassels in enabling me to read up the service” (p. 130). The use of the 
vernacular has its disadvantages. 

2 Guardian, 
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It is difficult, after reading Dr. Noyes’s book, to see how it 
could possibly be regarded as anything else! 

In August of the same year, Lord Plunket and the Bishops 
of Clogher and Down-and-Connor consecrated in Madrid Juan 
B. Cabrera as “first Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
of Spain.” The Lusitanian Church has, however, not so far 
succeeded in obtaining a Bishop of its own: its management 
is by its constitution vested in 


a Council of three Irish Bishops, who are assisted by a standing com- 
mittee. This Council has as its duty the examination and sanction of 
all acts of general interest forthe Church. The present Council consists 
of the Rev. Bishop Stack, the Bishop of Derry, and the Bishop of 
Clogher, who may be trusted to see that the Lusitanian Church will 
not depart from the purity of the faith. 


In 1897 the persevering Lusitanians induced Canon Pope to 
allow a petition for his consecration as Bishop to be sent to the 
Bishops of Ireland ; but these would have none of him, and the 
Lusitanian Church is still without a Bishop. 

It may be of interest to form some estimate of the progress 
and present position of the S.P.C.A.S. That its supporters are 
satisfied may be seen from the report presented at the Annual 
Meeting held (at the Church House) on May 30, and from the 
speeches then delivered. Among the grounds for thankfulness 
in Spain is the fact that Bishop Cabrera “had had the joy of 
seeing the front door of his church re-opened.” This is the 
church at whose opening in 1892 by Lord Plunket (“who 
by his perseverance and generosity secured the necessary 
funds” for its erection) there assembled Pére Hyacinthe 
Loyson, Count Enrico Campello (who subsequently found his 
way back to the Church), Canon Meyrick, and “the Rev. A. 
Robertson (Venice).”* “There is cause for profound rejoicing 
at the encouraging position of Protestantism in these lands,” 
says the English Churchman. “The prospects of the work 
were never brighter,” says the Record, which gives a full 
account of the proceedings ; “greater interest is being taken 
in the cause in England, and fresh friends are being enrolled 
every year.” “With regard to the work of the Reformed 
Churches, everything,” said Mr. Pulvertaft, “was hopeful and 
bright—crowded congregations, strong enthusiasm, and a keen 
desire for the Gospel ;” and what the Bishop of Clogher saw 


1 See Anglish Churchman for June 8, p. 373- ® Church Reform, p. 51. 
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of these communities when he visited them last year “impressed 
him very deeply.” 

But now, as to actual increase, let us take the number of 
clergy, and this, for comparative purposes, we are able to do, as 
we learn from Dr. Noyes’s book that at the end of 1896 the 
Lusitanian Church had “five ordained clergy”! (of these five, 
by the way, two, the Revs. James and Andrew Cassels, though 
born in Portugal, were “of English descent”).2 At the 
beginning of 1911, that is, during fourteen or fifteen years, the 
number had increased to six ; four were ordained on April 23rd, 
“and then there were ten.” Ten, of course, is a very good 
number ; there were, as we may remember, ten little niggers ; 
but it hardly suggests that the movement has made great 
progress in fifteen years. Moreover, another of the six, the 
Rev. F. W. Flower, ordained last year by the Bishop of Clogher, 
is “an Englishman by race;” so that “then there were three” 
(at most) of Portuguese extraction—now there seem to be seven. 

No pains were spared to make sure the calling and election 
of the last batch. Not only were they “trained by the 
Rev. Principal Harden,” but previous to their ordination 


they were examined by the President of the Synod and by the Com- 
missary of the Council of Bishops, who were fully satisfied that [they] 
have a firm hold of Evangelical truth and are sound and consistent 
Protestants. Special attention was paid to eliciting their views and 
the difference between Scriptural truths and Roman doctrine, and all 
showed that they had fully grasped the essentials of the Reformed 
faith. 


With three others they were also examined by Mr. Pulvertaft, 
who was “convinced that they are soundly Evangelical and 
Protestant in their doctrine and ceremonial.” 

There was, alas! but too much need for these repeated 
assurances, for it is only too clear that the Ritualistic serpent 
had found his way into the Lusitanian paradise, and that one 
of the ten, at any rate, had not been sufficiently purged by 
examination. Of the three who did not come under Mr. Pulver- 
taft’s searching gaze, “two are men of whose Protestantism no 
one has any doubt, but the tenth”—I almost shudder as I 
think of it!—“is the Guardian correspondent, whose letters 
reflect his own opinions [which does not seem in itself an 
indictable offence], which are condemned by his brethren.” 


1 Church Reform, pr 158. 2 Op. cit. p. 138. 
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These opinions are set forth in the Guardian for March 24th, 
in an article headed “Catholic Reform in Portugal,” and it is 
significant that they should be so severely censured not only 
by the faithful nine, but by their English and. Irish superiors. 
The writer claims for the Lusitanian Church a position some- 
what analogous in its attitude towards Rome to that adopted 
by the moderate Anglican on similar grounds; the Constitution 
of the Church, he says, “declares that she is Catholic,” and the 
preface to her Prayer-book states that its doctrine is “ Catholic 
and Apostolic,” while she herself is “Portuguese and not 
Roman.” Considering the striking success which has attended 
the acceptance of the like position in the Anglican Establish- 
ment, it is not to be wondered at that it should be put forward 
in Portugal. 

Swift condemnation, however, has followed upon the unhappy 
writer. His communications, not unreasonably, made folk feel 
uneasy, and their repudiation was so emphatic as to remove 
any possible doubt as to the attitude of the Lusitanian Church. 
Mr. Pulvertaft tells us that 


the Council of Irish Bishops have refused to sanction the licensing of 
a preacher to assist this minister, the Synod and Standing Committee 
of the Synod have condemned his practices and teaching, and the 
Committee of the Spanish and Portuguese Church Aid Society many 
months ago withdrew all grants in aid of his work and schools. 


This method of repression, which faithfully re-echoes what 
has for some time been practised at home by Anglican Bishops, 
may possibly be more successful there than it has been here. 
It will be remembered that the Bishop of London not so long 
ago told his clergy in synod that, by way of punishing some 
six of them who would not abandon Reservation and other 
practices of which he disapproved, neither he nor his suffragans 
would visit their churches—a dictum which caused a High 
Church paper to say that these clergy had therefore to choose 
between the perpetual presence of our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament and an occasional visit from the Bishop. Other 
Bishops have refused and are still refusing to license curates to 
churches where things are done to which they object, but things 
go on all the same, and “nobody seems one penny the worse.” 
It is surely remarkable that the successor of Mr. Cocks at 
St. Bartholomew’s, Brighton, should be issuing an appeal for 
“a new and more elaborate high altar and crucifix,” pointing 
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out that “the altar and tabernacle” must predominate and that 
“God on His Altar Throne should be the centre and focus of 
all our devotion.”! So that whatever the Council of Bishops or 
the S.P.C.A.S. may do, or the Synod and Standing Committee 
may say, it is clear that the correspondent of the Guardian 
may (and doubtless will) continue to practise and preach as he 
likes, so long as he is willing to do so at his own expense. It 
seems a little odd that this recalcitrancy of one-tenth of the 
clergy of the Lusitanian Church should find no mention in 
the Annual Report or at the Annual Meeting of the S.P.C.A.S. 

But attempts upon the Protestant integrity of the 
Lusitanian Church have been made in higher quarters, happily 
without result, although the President’s expression, “I am very 
sorry,” seems to indicate a certain regret that he could not 
yield to the blandishments of the tempter. Mr. Pulvertaft 
writes : 


A determined effort has been made to influence the Lusitanian 
Church in a so-called ‘‘ Catholic” direction. A prominent ecclesiastic 
[whose name Mr. Pulvertaft withholds] told the President of the Synod 
that the Lusitanian Church would not receive Anglican help unless it 
adopted the Eastward Position, Candles, and an advanced Ritual. The 
President replied: “I am very sorry, but we have too much of that 
in Portugal. The people need the Gospel which we preach and 
teach.” Even I [!] have been asked to undermine the work of the 
Council of Bishops and the influence of my Committee in favour of 
a more advanced school! Needless to say, 1 was not asked a second 
time to betray confidence. 


One would like to have been present when Mr. Pulvertaft 
repelled with scorn the efforts to detach him from his allegiance ; 
the subject may, Iet us hope, inspire some Protestant artist to 
present it on canvas as an offering towards the decoration of 
the S.P.C.A.S.’s rooms at the Church House. 


III, 


And now I enter upon what | take to be the most remark- 
able feature in the recent history of the Lusitanian Church. 
Such Anglican recognition as that Church has hitherto 


1 St, Bartholomew's Magazine, June, 1911. The intervention of the Bishop of 
Chichester at Brighton does not seem to have produced any notable modification in 
the arrangements of the churches: an Anglican friend sends me a postcard-picture of 
the altar in the side-chapel of the Annunciation, thoroughly Roman in style and 
furnished with tabernacle, altar-cards, &c., with the remark, *‘ Not yet quite extin- 
guished, in spite of Kensit !” 
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received has naturally come from the Low Church party; its 
very existence, as we shall see later on, has been deprecated by 
High Churchmen, and the average Anglican does not regard it 
with favour. It is therefore with a feeling of bewilderment that 
I read in Mr. Pulvertaft’s letter, already quoted, an account 
of the actual participation in the worship of the Lusitanian 
Church by no less a personage than the Bishop of Lebombo! 

This prelate, who was at one time a curate at St. Peter’s, 
London Docks, whence many, both clergy and laity, have 
found their way into the Catholic Church, was consecrated 
in 1891. Since that time, during his not infrequent visits to 
England, he has been and indeed still is in much request for 
the execution of pontifical functions. Early in June last he 
pontificated at Vespers of Our Lady (in English, but otherwise 
quite selon les régles, with “ processional lights” and “censing of 
persons and things”) at a service for the Guild of Our Lady 
and St. Dominic,—sitting in state in cope and mitre while 
Dr. Wirgman, the Archdeacon of Port Elizabeth, set forth with 
admirable clearness and completeness the teaching of the 
Church on the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin, and subsequently bringing up the rear of a 
procession singing hymns to our Lady, with full ritual accom- 
paniments; and he “assisted pontifically at the solemn cele- 
bration” at St. John Baptist’s, Great Marlborough Street, on 
May 27th. It is thus nothing short of astonishing that we 
should find him not only expressing his sympathy with the 
Lusitanian Church, but participating in its most solemn rites 
in a manner generally acceptable to that body. 

Mr. Pulvertaft’s account of his Lordship’s visit to the Lusi- 
tanian Church is so simple and yet so graphic that I cannot 
do better than reproduce it: 


The Bishop of Lebombo, whose diocese is in Portuguese East 
Africa, was lately in Portugal seeking certain facilities for his work, 
which is considered to be Protestant by the Portuguese authorities [as 
it is, it may be added, by Catholics everywhere]. He called on the 
ministers of the Lusitanian Church and showed sympathy with their 
movement. In three of the churches he delivered Gospel addresses 
through an interpreter, in the fourth he administered the Cup (but did 
not communicate) at Evening Communion and preached a short sermon 
in Portuguese. In the three churches in which he spoke through an 
interpreter his ritual was unexceptionable—in the fourth instance the 
minister was pained by some of his ceremonial, and he told me he could 
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not again invite the Bishop to officiate. In the fifth church he conducted 
the Communion Service, and it seems that his ritual was acceptable to 
the minister. 

It may be doubted whether the Apostolic injunction as to 
being all things to all men has ever been more remarkably 
exemplified. The “Old Man of Coblenz,” who “went at one 
prance from Turkey to France,” hardly compassed a distance 
greater than would seem to lie between administering 
“evening Communion” and pontificating at a “solemn cele- 
bration.” The “glorious comprehensiveness” which is often 
claimed for the Church of England as a_ body is exem- 
plified in one and the same individual. Archbishop Benson, 
if we remember aright, claimed that the Anglican Church 
was at once Catholic and Protestant; it was reserved for 
the Bishop of Lebombo to illustrate this view in his own 
person. It will be noticed, too, that his own observances were 
adapted to the circumstances in which he found himself; in 
three churches “his ritual was unexceptionable from a Protes- 
tant point of view;” in a fourth some of it “pained” the 
minister ; in a fifth it was “ acceptable to the minister,” but he, 
there can be little doubt, was the ostracized Guardian corres- 
pondent. 

Not the least amusing feature is Mr. Pulvertaft’s testimony 
to the Bishop's integrity. It might be supposed that his 
Lordship came with a view of supporting the incipient High 
Church movement; Mr. Pulvertaft, however, completely 
exonerates him from having had any “ share in these intrigues :” 

The action of the Bishop has been frankly sympathetic, and he has 
not in any way tried to undermine the position of the Church. I can 
quite understand the ministers asking him to preach. 

But I think his Lordship’s High Church supporters will find 
it difficult to “understand” his flirtations with the Lusitanian 
Protestants. 

IV. 

It would be beyond the limits of this paper to discuss the 
present relations of the Church of England to the Spanish and 
Lusitanian Churches. It may, however, be pointed out that no 
invitation to attend the last Lambeth Conference was sent to 
Bishop Cabrera, on the ground that he was neither subject to the 
metropolitical jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury nor 
included in any other province of the Anglican communion. It 
will be remembered, too, that the consecration of Bishop Cabrera 
was followed by a letter to the Archbishop of Toledo from Lord 
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Halifax on behalf of the English Church Union “consisting of 
many thousands of members of the Church of England,” 
protesting in the strongest terms against this “most grievous 
violation of well-established and universally recognized principles 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and of Catholic order.” ! 

On the other hand, we find that the Bishop of Ripon is a 
Patron of the S.P.C.A.S., Bishop Ingham is its President, 
among its Vice-Presidents are the Bishops of Durham and 
Newcastle, Bishops Thornton, Stack, and Ormsby, and the 
Dean of Canterbury, as well as the Primate and four Bishops 
of the Church of Ireland; its two Secretaries are Anglican 
clergymen, of whom many are members of its Committee; it 
appears in the Official Year-Book of the Church of England ; 
and its headquarters are in the Church House. 

So far as the Lusitanian Church is concerned, it would seem 
from its initiation to have been in peculiarly intimate relations 
with representatives of the Churches of England and Ireland. 
The movement in Lisbon was indeed initiated by an apostate 
Spanish priest who had been received into the American 
Episcopal Church, but it was sedulously fostered by the British 
chaplain at Lisbon, who subsequently became President of the 
Synod, was nominated as its Bishop, and was throughout the 
“great adviser” of the Lusitanian Church, which, as we have 
seen, and as Dr. Noyes’s book abundantly shows, owes its 
present ecclesiastical and financial existence to Irish and English 
support. The early reformers had associated themselves with 
the Old Catholics, but after 1880 had no relations with these, 
having discovered that 


the Old Catholic Church cannot free itself from doctrinal errors 
and certain liturgical rites, and it is on this account Romanized to such 
an extent that the Lusitanian Church, revived in Portugal, face to face 
with the new Catholicism, is far from being Old Catholic, but is Catholic 
in so far as the ancient Church was Catholic, and is a Protestant, 
Christian Church as can be understood from its doctrines and its 
liturgy.” 

It is thus evident that the only episcopal recognition which 
the Lusitanian Church can claim is that given by Irish Bishops 
(three of whom, as we have seen, form its governing body) and 
by those members of the English hierarchy whose names are 
given above. JAMES BRITTEN. 

1 For a full account of this action and the events which succeeded it, reference 


should be made to the Zife of Cardinal Vaughan, ii. pp. 163—174. 
2 Light and Leading, July, 1910, p. 80. 
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a 


OF all the dramatis persone with which the author of Waverley 
has delighted romance readers for more than three generations, 
there is not one that he has bestowed more pains on than that 
entertaining soldier of fortune, Captain Dalgetty. In hardly 
any of his works do we find a character so strikingly put forward, 
or who takes up so large a place upon the canvas, 

Scott has himself told us in his Introduction to the Legeud 
of Montrose that Dalgetty was the production of his own fancy, 
and that he was so far a favourite with his parent, that he has 
fallen into the error of assigning to the Captain too prominent a 
part in the story. This charge was at least brought against 
him, and he pleads guilty to the soft impeachment of a critic 
high in the literary world (probably Lord Jeffrey) but rejoices 
as being so far fortunate in having incurred his censure, that it 
gives his modesty a decent apology for quoting the praise which 
it would have ill befitted him to bring forward in an unmingled 
state. And then he quotes, with evident satisfaction, from the 
Edinburgh Review, containing a criticism on /vanhoe. 


There is too much, perhaps, of Dalgetty, or rather, he engrosses too 
great a proportion of the work, for, in himself, we think he is uniformly 
entertaining ; and the author has nowhere shown more affinity to that 
matchless spirit, who could bring out his Falstaffs and his Pistols, in 
act after act, and play after play, and exercise them every time with 
scenes of unbounded loquacity, without exhausting their humour, or 
varying a note from its characteristic tone, than in his large 
and reiterated specimens of the eloquence of the redoubted 
Ritt-master. The general idea of the character is familiar to our 
comic dramatists after the Restoration—and may be said in some 
measure to be compounded of Captains Fluellen and Bobadil ; but 
the ludicrous combination of the Soldado with the divinity students of 
Mareschal College is entirely original; and the mixture of talent, 
selfishness, courage, coarseness, and conceit, was never so happily 
exemplified. Numerous as his speeches are, there is not one that is 
not characteristic, and to our taste divertingly ludicrous. 


1 No. 55. 
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The above criticism is one that we shall probably all agree 
with, save for the compliment of originality, which we shall find 
was not entirely deserved. Lord Jeffrey was evidently not in 
the secret of Scott’s sources of inspiration. If, too, we may dare 
to confess it, there have been times when we ourselves have 
felt a trifle bored at the worthy Captain’s long-winded ratio- 
cinations. 

Scott naturally felt a deep interest in this creation of his 
brain, and expresses a certain degree of natural pride in the 
success which he was held to have achieved in the delineation 
of the character. It was not the first time he has sketched for 
us a “soldier of fortune” of which Scotland from the fourteenth 
century to our own days has sent so many thousands to the 
battlefields of Europe. In his novel of Quentin Durward he 
has given a marvellous picture of France and its ruler, the astute 
Louis, but his hero, the young Scottish archer, is nothing but a 
walking gentleman, in spite of the deeds of romance that he 
accomplishes. 

But Dalgetty is no lay figure, he is emphatically a living 
man, and there is hardly another of Scott’s characters that is 
drawn more carefully, or that stands before us so instinct with 
human vitality, as the doughty Captain. 

It is no detraction from the author's merits to say, that if he 
has produced for us the most wonderful of portraits, he had the 
good fortune to have a splendid model to sit to him. And here 
we see the modesty that is so characteristic of Scott, and that 
he possesses in a higher degree than any other writer of our 
acquaintance. He is thoroughly open and honest, too, with his 
readers, and never hesitates to take them into his confidence. 
And so, after an amusing dissertation upon cavaliers of honour, 
he makes a long quotation from a work, which, he says, “the 
author repeatedly consulted while composing the following 
sheets, and which is, in a great measure, written in the humour 
of Captain Dugald Dalgetty.” It bears, he tells us, the following 
formidable title : 


MONRO. 
HIS EXPEDITION 
WITH THE WORTHY 
SCOTS REGIMENT (called 
MacKeyes Regiment) levied in August 1626 
by Sr. Donald MacKey Lord Rhees, Colonell for 
his Majestie’s Service of Denmark, and reduced 
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after the Battaile of Nerling, to one Com- 
pany in September, 1634, at 
Wormes in the Paltz. 

Discharged on Severall Duties and Observations of Service; 
first under the magnanimous King of Denmark, during his warres 
against the Emperour; afterward, under the Invincible King of 
Sweden, during his Majestie’s lifetime; and since under the 
Directour General], the Rex-chancellor, Oxenfterne 

and his Generalls. 
Collected and gathered together at spare houres, by Colonell 
ROBERT MONRO, at first Lievetenant under the 
faid Regiment, to the noble and worthy Captaine, 
THomas Mac-KeEnyeE, of Kildon, Bro- 
ther to the noble Lord, the Lord Earle of 
Seafort; for the use of all worthie 
Cavaliers favouring the laudable 
profession of Armes. 
To which is annexed the Abridgement of Exercise, and di- 
vers practicall observations for the Younger Officer 
his consideration ; ending with the Souldiers 
Meditations going on Service. 
LONDON : 
Printed by Willlam Jones in Red-Crosse Streete 
1637. 

It is not surprising that Scott should have taken so strong 
an interest in this quaint and vivid record of military adventure, 
for it is a book just after his own heart. The writer is a 
characteristic product of the times in which he lived, a 
marvellous and inconsistent mixture of braggadocio and evident 
courage, worldliness, or rather the canniness of his nation, 
overlaid with a thickly-put-on veneer of religion, which he 
drags into his narrative, in season and out of season, often with 
the most ludicrous effect. 

His book commences as follows: “ The old Proverb is, A 
good beginning makes a good ending, and to lead a good life, 
is the way to a happie death,” and the record of his expedition 
ends with the touching and pious declaration : 


Since God hath made me poore by the want of my Friends, I finde 
no other remedie, but to inrich myselfe in being content with his will ; 
being perswaded as they have gone the way before me, I must needs 
follow, and then others by my example must learn to be contented to 
want me; And though I leave them poore, they can be rich in God, 
being content ; For, we are neither rich nor poore by what we possesse 
but by what we desire. 

VOL. CXVIII. c 
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His abridgment of exercise for the younger soldier with 
which he concludes his book, is a very practical essay on the 
military art of the period, and shows, that whatever Monro’s 
merits as a leader may have been, his theoretical knowledge of 
soldiering was not to be despised. 

He begins by setting forth the manner to exercise a body of 
“ musketiers,” and we are soon forced to the conclusion that the 
science of drill in those days was to the full as complicated and 
difficult a business as in our own, if not rather more so. Many 
of the words of command seem to have been almost identical, 
as for instance : 

To the right hand turne, 
as you were. 
To the left hand turne, 


as you were 


Firearms in the early seventeenth century must have been 
clumsy and difficult weapons to handle, almost as likely to do 
as much mischief to friends as to enemies, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that Monro was not very enthusi- 
astic over their merits as military engines. He evidently 
believed much more in the virtues of cold iron, and when he 
comes to discourse on the exercise of pikemen he soon tells us 
which he thought the highest of. “If well ‘led, ” he declares, 
“pikemen may beat Musketiers off the Feild,” and he concludes 
“that the pike is most honorable of all weapons, and my choice 
in day of battell, and leaping a storme or entering a breach, 
with a light breast-plate and a good head-piece, being seconded 
with good fellowes, I would choose a good halfe-Pike to enter 
with.” On the same subject Dalgetty tells Montrose : 


My darling weapon would be the pike, whether for resisting a 
charge of horse or for breaking the infantry . . . and I will uphold that 
according to the best usages of war, a strong battalion of pikes, drawn 
up in the fashion of the Lion of the North, the immortal Gustavus 
would beat the Macedonian Phalanx of which I used to read in the 
Mareschal College. 


Monro seems to have had an adventurous career, and to 
have sought the “bubble reputation” upon many fields in that 
period so fertile in deeds of “derring-do.” No exact record has 
been found of the date of his birth, but as his first essay in 
arms was in 1626, he must have scen the light soon after the 
accession of James I. He was born at Foulis Castle, Rosshire, 
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and came of a race of Highlanders who, in default of any 
home-quarrels of their own, were just then volunteering in 
crowds for the Thirty Years’ War, not being particular on which 
side they fought, but inclining as a rule to the Protestant 
cause. 

Scott, who has not copied his model slavishly, makes 
Dalgetty, after the death of Gustavus, take service with Wallen- 
stein in Walter Butler’s Irish Regiment, whence, “ pricked 
in conscience respecting a matter of religion,” he soon went 
over to the States of Holland. 

Monro, however, was far too steadfast in his religious views 
to be so easy-going as Dalgetty was in practice, although in 
theory the Captain “upheld the Mass to be an act of blinded 


papistry.” So when, in 1626, his chief and cousin, the Black 

Baron of Foulis, volunteered for the army of Christian of 

Denmark, Monro accompanied him. His service with the 
I 


Dane lasted, as he himself tells us, until April, 1629, when 
Christian, having made peace with the Emperor, paid off his 
forces, yet hardly in a satisfactory manner to Scottish notions, 
for Monro tells us: “The reckoning made, we were forced to 
accept of two parts and to discharge the whole,” but instead of 
grumbling as Dalgetty would have done, he recounts that we 
were “graciously dismissed and honestly rewarded,” adding 
quaintly, “according to the time.” 

His sword did not remain long in the scabbard. Gustavus 
Adolphus was about to take the field against the Emperor, and 
Monro’s offer of a regiment of foot was at once accepted. And 
so for the next four years he served with the army of the 
‘“ Swedens,” where he figured in most of the battles of that 
bloody period. He was not, to his regret, present at Lutzen, 
where Gustavus fell, whereas Dalgetty boasts that he that “hath 
seen Leipsic and Lutzen may be said to have seen pitched 
battles.” 

After much marching and counter-marching, leaguers, storms, 
and onslaughts innumerable, Monro finally, in July, 1633, takes 
his leave of his regiment, and, as he expresses it, goes for 
a “recreut to my regiment into Britain.” He does not seem to 
have returned to the Continent: there was plenty of fighting 
at home to satisfy the most eager stomach, and up to 1642 he 
acted under General Leslie in the wars of the Commonwealth. 
He took part in the Scotch victory of Newburn Ford (1640), 
and on the disbandment of both armies, his regiment was one 
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of those retained in the service of the Scottish Government. 
From 1642 to 1647 he commanded an army in the north of 
Ireland with the rank of Major-General, and in 1646 was 
signally defeated by Owen Roe at Beulush, flying to Lisburn 
without his coat or wig. He is accused of carrying on warfare 
in a most savage manner (far from the spirit of the pious pro- 
testations he makes in his “ Souldier’s Meditations ”), plundering 
and burning wherever he went. One of his men, a Covenanter, 
confesses “that this disaster [Beulush] was somewhat of a 
judgment, many of the souldiers being prodigiously profane, 
and wicked in their lives, and pitiless plunderers of the poor 
country.” 

Monro was preparing to return to Scotland to take part in 
Montrose’s campaign (probably on the side of the Covenanters) 
when General Monk, instructed by the English Government to 
prevent his departure, surprised him in his bed at Carrickfergus, 
and shipped him off to England. There, at first in the Fleet 
and afterwards in the Tower, he passed five years of his life, not 
however, unpleasantly. His imprisonment seems to have been 
a lenient one, and Cromwell himself often consulted him on 
military matters. On his release, he returned to Ireland, where 
he married the widow of the second Viscount Montgomery, 
and died at a ripe old age about the year 1680. His: military 
genius did not stand high in the eyes of his contemporaries. 
Sir James Turner, who shares with him in a minor degree the 
honour of furnishing a model for the immortal Dalgetty, accuses 
him of wanting military foresight and of despising his enemy. 
He appears, indeed, to have been more successful as a subordi- 
nate than as a commander, and his theory of military matters 
sounder than his practical application of them. 

His book, which is a goodly folio of some three hundred 
and fifty pages, dedicated to the Prince Elector of the Palatine, 
the grandson of our own first James, is now becoming scarce 
and somewhat of a prize to bibliophiles. It was published in 
1637, and it is somewhat of a mystery how its author found 
time from his military duties to complete so ponderous a tome. 
It may be that he was aided in the task by some of the literary 
hacks who then abounded, and to judge from the internal 
evidence, it was the pen of a non-juring divine, well posted in 
biblical and classical lore, that had the final shaping and 
polishing of the Expedition. It can hardly be expected that 
a rough soldier like Monro, who from his early youth, after the 
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fashion of Othello, had “used his dearest action in the tented 
field,” should be able alone to produce a work of this kind— 
which, little as it may commend itself to modern notions, was 
written so as to suit exactly the popular taste of the period, full of 
far-fetched allusions and comparisons drawn from classical and 
historical sources, and with a strong, not to say fervent, religious 
tone running through every page of it. 

We should indeed have been well content to have been 
spared the pages of diffuse and dreary moralizing that one is 
obliged to wade through to get at what is undoubtedly Monro’s 
own contribution to the history of his campaigns. These he 
recounts in an animated and vigorous style, in which the quaint 
diction is interspersed with camp gossip, and many a moving 
incident by flood and field make up a picture of those stirring 
times that it would be difficult to find elsewhere in any contem- 
porary work. 

His seven years of service in Germany covered the most 
exciting period of the Thirty Years’ War (1626—33), ending 
with the death of the great Gustavus on the field of Lutzen. 
He arrived in Holstein soon after King Christiern and _ his 
Danes had been routed by Tilly in October, 1626, and his 
record of the three ensuing years gives us a graphic description 
of the campaign which ended in Christiern making his peace 
with the Emperor. Though disastrous in its final issue, the 
war was relieved by many feats of successful valour on the part 
of the defeated army, and in these the Scottish levies were 
always well to the fore and Monro naturally is not slow in 
singing the praises of his countrymen of whom he records many 
a valiant deed that recalls to us the red thin line of Balaclava 
and the heights of Dargai. 

The old saying “ Dutch courage” must have had an early 
origin, for we often find Monro having his fling at them. He 
says “the Dutch are not the best souldiers in the extremitie of 
danger for then commonly they make a cloake of discontent- 
ment and call for money as they did this day.” Dalgetty 
describes this more picturesquely when he tells us he “ has seen 
whole regiments of Dutch and Holsteineis mutiny on the field 
of battle like base scullions, crying out ge/?t, ge/t, signifying 
their desire of pay, instead of falling to blows like our noble 
Scottish blades, who ever disdained postponing of honour to 
filthy lucre.” 

With the experience of the South African war before us, it 
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is curious to note how emphatic Monro is in his preference for 
infantry over cavalry. 

On the Danish army taking refuge in the islands after the 
rout of Oldenburg, Monro has a pleasant time merry-making 
with the stolid burghers of Laaland. Dalgetty boasts that he 
“had sate with princes at feasts made for monarchs,” and 
Monro tells us how on one occasion he entertained King 
Christiern, who was “ most potent in potting,” at a drinking- 
bout which lasted until three in the morning. 

In his fourteenth “observation,” Monro lashes vigorously 
the commissaries that accompanied the army, and who seem 
to have been the same selfish blood-suckers in the seventeenth 
century as we have found them in the recent war. 

The race hatred of the Scotch and English seems to have 
rapidly disappeared after the Union, at least abroad, for we find 
that Monro, however severe he may be on other nations, 
invariably speaks with respect and often with admiration of 
his Southern neighbours. In this same chapter we have an 
amusing account of their joint action against a common enemy. 
“The English and our nation,” says Monro, “are good seconds 
one of another, dezug abroade, for commonly they take part 
one with another against any other nation,’ and he quaintly 
relates how the English and Scots, shoulder to shoulder, soundly 
beat a far stronger party of Danes in a quarrel over their 
rations. 

His account of the siege of Stralsund, that fortress which 
Wallenstein declared he would take were it hung in chains 
between heaven and earth, is marvellously graphic, and gives usa 
life-like picture of the defence and attack of a fortified town in 
those early days, when fighting was done at such close quarters 
that men often encountered with their tongues as well as with 
their weapons. Sir Walter Scott quotes an anecdote that illus- 
trates this, almost word for word from Monro. When the Germans 
insulted a Scots regiment then besieged in Stralsund, saying 
they heard there was a ship come from Denmark to them laden 
with tobacco and pipes, “ one of our soldiers,” says Monro, “ shew- 
ing them over the work a morgernstern (morning star), made 
of a large stock banded with iron, like the shaft of a halberd, 
with a round globe at the end with cross iron spikes: ‘ Faith, 
says he, ‘here is one of the tobacco pipes, wherewith we will 
beat out your brains when you intend to storm us.’” 

In the brilliant defence of the town and repeated repulses 
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of the enemy, the Scots regiments played a glorious part, and 
without their stubborn resistance the town must have fallen. 
It stirs the blood as with a trumpet call to read of the stern 
and undaunted courage of this band of heroes, fighting against 
tenfold odds, and again and again hurling back the hordes of 
Imperialists, till as Monro tells us, “The graffe was filled with 
their dead bodies, equal to the banckes.” With good reason, 
then, was he proud of this splendid feat of arms which saved the 
citizens of Stralsund from the fate that afterwards befell 
Magdeburg. “The thanks whereof,” he says, ‘‘ they owe to our 
nation, whose bones lie on their ground.” 

This fierce and close fighting cost the Scots dear, though for 
each of them that fell, “three for one of the enemy.” Monro 
tells us “that in defence of this town of Stralsund, our Regiment 
did lose neare five hundred men (killed), and of the remnants 
escaped, both of officers and souldiers, I doe not thinke one 
hundred were free of wounds received honourably, in defence 
of the good cause.” Monro himself was among the wounded, 
being shot in the knee with a musket-ball, for the cure of which 
he had to betake himself to Copenhagen, “as no chirugien in 
Stralsund would undertake to cut the bullet out without hazard- 
ing me to be lame,” but he happily found more able surgeons 
in Copenhagen, where his fighting under the Dane came to a 
close. 

The beginning of Monro’s sixteenth observation has the 
following lines: “ When cannons are roaring and bullets flying, 
he that would have honour must not feare dying.” In the sixth 
chapter of The Legend of Montrose, Sir Walter Scott puts 
these wosds into the mouth of Dalgetty, whom he describes as 
“seated in a corner burnishing his corslet with rot-stone and 
chamois leather, while he hummed the old song in honour of 
the victorious Gustavus Adolphus, 

When cannons are roaring and bullets are flying, 
The lad that would have honour must never fear dying.” 

In the twelfth chapter of the Legend, Dalgetty is descrrbed 
as silencing his own apprehension as to his charger's fate, with 
the butt end of a military ballad, which is now extended into 
four lines : 


When the cannons are roaring and the colours are flying, 
The lads that seek honour must never fear dying ; 
Then stout cavaliers, let us toil our brave trade in, 
And fight for the Gospel and the bold King of Sweden. 
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Does a song of the kind exist in the Roxburgh or other 
collections? or has Scott ingeniously seized upon the fact of 
Monro’s words accidentally rhyming to suggest the idea of a 
ballad and to invent a verse as he did so often for the heads of 
his chapters? Sturdy Monro writes in the baldest of prose, 
and does not hint at the sentence being a quotation. Scott’s 
verse (an unusual thing for him) does not scan, and there are 
besides slight differences in the readings. We have “bullets ” 
flying in the first instance, and “colours” in the second. 


The second part of Monro’s military career under Gustavus 
Adolphus was destined to prove more fortunate than his first 
essay in arms. For more than a year he lay with six companies 
in leaguer, as he complains, ‘‘without hostile employment,” 
but in June, 1630, “the Lion of the North,” to quote Dalgetty, 
invaded Pomerania and began that victorious campaign which 
was to culminate in his triumphant death upon the hard-fought 
field of Lutzen. Although Monro, to his bitter regret, was not 
present at that terrible fight, he gives us a vivid description of 
it. He evidently did not entertain the belief of some modern 
historians that Gustavus fell by the hand of an assassin. He 
describes the charge of horse which the King led against thrice 
his own force; so furious was it that they cut their way even 
through the enemy’s rear-guard. “But his Majestie himselfe 
having charged too farre with foure Cornets in the midst of the 
enemic’s troopes, being deadly wounded gave up the ghost, 
fighting for God and the defence of true religion.” 

Still, in Monro’s campaign of two years and a half he had 
his fair share of fighting and marching. He must in that time 
have qualified himself to write the topography of North 
Germany, for his itinerary covers a distance of 779 Dutch miles, 
or close on 4,000 English. His marches extended from Stettin 
in the north to Nuremberg in the south, and from Mayenne on 
the Rhine to Ulm on the Danube. Among many battles and 
stormings, he was present at the passage of the Lech, where 
the veteran General Tilly received his death wound, and he took 
a prominent part in the attack on the Imperialist Leaguer at 
Nuremberg (draveering, he calls it), where he had a most 
narrow escape, which he quaintly describes as follows: 

The enemy commanded but a single man, with a long peece, who 
from a tree aiming at me, shot me right above the hanch-bone, on the 
left side, which lighted fortunately for me on the iron clicker of my 
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hanges, which cut close the iron away, taking the force from the bullet, 
which being flattened flat with the iron, entred not above two inches in 
my side, where I found a little armes of proofe being well put on most 
commodious, so preserving my life by God’s providence for that time. 


From among all the sieges in which Monro took part the 
storming of Frankfort on the Oder stands out in lurid colours, 
illustrating the relentless way in which warfare was waged in 
those days between Christian peoples. 

It was on a Palm Sunday afternoon that the assault, under 
the command of Gustavus himself, was delivered. The defences 
of the town were still intact, the walls strong, the ditches deep, 
but the garrison offered only a feeble resistance, and the place 
was quickly won. Once in possession of the assailants, no 
quarter was given, and nearly all the rank and file were put to 
the sword, only a few superior officers being spared; so that, 
says Monro, “the streets were full of dead bodies, their losse 
being neere three thousand men.” 

The one notable exception to the cowardly behaviour of the 
Imperialists was the splendid courage shown by the Irish 
Brigade, who when the day was lost, beat off the attack of the 
crack Swedish regiments with great loss. It is interesting to 
compare Monro and Dalgetty in this instance, and to note the 
skill with which Scott works up his materials. 

In answer to Montrose, who has promised him a command 
of Irish, Dalgetty replies : 


The Irish are pretty fellows—very pretty fellows. I desire to see 
none better in the field: I once saw a brigade of Irish, at the taking 
of Frankfort on the Oder, stand to it with sword and pike until they 
beat off the blue and yellow Swedish brigades, esteemed as stout as 
any that fought under the immortal Gustavus. And although stout 
Hepburn, valiant Lumsdale, courageous Monroe, with myself and other 
cavaliers, made entry elsewhere at point of pike, yet, had we all met 
with such opposition, we had returned with great loss and little profit. 
Wherefore these valiant Irishes, being all put to the sword, as is usual 
in such cases, did nevertheless gain immortal praise and honour: so 
that for their sakes I have always loved and honoured those of that 
nation next to my own country of Scotland. 


Compare this with Monro’s own account of the affair : 


Likewise after we were entered (into Frankfort) the yellow and 
blue briggads, being esteemed of all the army, both resolute and 
courageous in all their exploits, they were to enter on the Irish quarter, 


where they were twice with great losse furiously beaten off, and were 
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cruelly spoyled with fireworkes throwne by the Irish amongst them. 
But at last they having entered: notwithstanding the inequality of their 
strength, the Irish though weak stood to it, and fought with sword and 
pikes, till the most part of the souldiers fell to the ground where they 
stood fighting, so that the next daye it was to be seene on the poast 
where the best service was done ; and truly had all the rest stood so 
well to it as the Irish did, we had returned with great losse and 
without victory. 

Dalgetty’s allusion to “stout Hepburn, valiant Lumsdale 
and courageous Monro,” is also taken with some little change 
from our author. He describes himself and Colonel Lumsdale, 
after the “valourous Hepburn” had been disabled by a wound, 
as heading the stormers, shoulder to shoulder, partizans and 
half-pike in hand. 

Naturally Monro thought highly of his countrymen as 
soldiers. He modestly claims for them that “in time of an 
alarum it is the propertie of our Nation to be in readinesse 
before any other Nation,” though he confesses “they are on 
marches or in garrison more carelesse than others.” But once 
“comming to earnest, or in great extreamitie of danger, to give 
them their due they are not inferiour to any Nation.” 

Scott has drawn the character of Dalgetty as a mercenary 
soldier in far darker colours than those in which his model 
appears; but then Monro was his own artist, and not an 
unskilful one. Menteith’s estimate of Dalgetty after the battle 
of Inverlochy is nota flattering one. “There goes the hound, 
trampling on the body of many a better man than himself, and 
as eager on his sordid spoil as a vulture that stoops upon 
carrion.” 

Dalgetty, in his wonderful description of his military career 
changes sides again and again: first serving under Gustavus 
then with the Imperialists and Spaniards, and finally “taking 
up with their High Mightinesses the States of Holland.” 
Monro, on the contrary, is constant to the one cause, and if we 
may trust in the sincerity of his professions throughout his book, 
he looked upon himself as fighting for the Protestant cause, a 
champion of the pure Gospel. 

His work ends with a series of meditations, “ The Christian 
soldier going on service,” which are imbued with a fervent 
spirituality peculiar to that age, but very foreign to any feature 
which Dalgetty’s character displays to us. 

J. S. SHEPARD. 
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The Dean and the Doctor. 


A STUDY IN COMPARISONS. 


Aiooovus Tvpayvous. ... 
(Eschylus, P.¥. 978 ) 


I, 

ALMOST at the outset of his Lge of Swift, Johnson finds 
passing use for a venerable and far-reaching maxim of the 
schoolmen: Quicqguid rectpitur, recipitur secundum modum 
rectpientis. Though the maxim is thus employed only inciden- 
tally, it might well have been applied, nevertheless, to the 
biographer’s more distinctive purpose : equivalently, indeed, in 
one place he re-affirms it when he declares, what throughout he 
appears anxious to show, that everything Swift did, “he seemed 
willing to do in a manner peculiar to himself.” In a manner 
peculiar to himself the Dean may likewise be assumed to have 
possessed the qualities which his acts would have reflected ; and 
further advantage of Johnson’s hint may be taken to enuntiate 
the scholastic aphorism in a shape more immediately adapted 
to the needs of this paper: “ Qualities are themselves qualified 
by the respective characters into which they enter.” 

This principle is admirably exemplified in the case, not only 
of Swift himself, but also of his biographer, whose own life is 
not infrequently the most apposite commentary on the text of 
the biography. Often will the Doctor be acknowledged to have 
possessed, secundum modum recipientis, the very traits which he 
discovers in the Dean. Thus Johnson and Swift were violently 
despotic ; but they differed characteristically in their respective 
modes of despotism. This is perhaps the most signal instance 
which could be chosen ; in other examples it is often easier to 
see the common quality than the different “modes” of its 
“reception.” Sometimes, indeed, the resemblance is merely 
skin-deep: there is really no common quality to differentiate. 
At other times the coincidence, though more than external, is 
nevertheless too trivial to investigate with profit. Other cases 
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again there are in which, though they may be suspected of 
exemplifying the “receptive-change” principle, its operation is 
yet, for want of sufficient data, too obscure to indicate. It 
would be hard to guess, for example, why the short-sighted 
sage, poring over his books, forbore to wear spectacles (had he 
worn them, they would have been as familiar to us as “the 
grey wig with the scorched foretop.” Could the spectacles of 
Samuel Johnson have been easier to forget than those of 
Samuel Pickwick?) Parmd les aveugles, le borgne est roi: his 
vision must at any rate have been superior to that of Swift, 
whom he blames for not having used—“owing to some rash 
vow or ridiculous resolution ”"—those helpful appliances. What 
makes the neglect of the dorgue himself more puzzling is the 
eulogy which he has elsewhere pronounced upon the monk 
by whom spectacles were invented: a benefactor whose very 
name, Johnson regretfully declares, remains unknown even to 
those who have profited by the invention. Will anyone be so 
bold as to see, in this declaration, the key to the riddle? Was 
it a fantastic whim of this large-souled man—some of his 
scruples were scarcely less uncommon—which made him refuse 
to accept a boon for which he could make no acknowledgment 
of indebtedness save to a narneless benefactor? This would 


~ 


indeed have been a “ridiculous resolution ”’—too ridiculous to 
commend itself to the more practical Swift ; but speculation is 
idle. The reason of Johnson’s reluctance to use glasses must, 
like the name of their monkish inventor, remain unknown. The 
incident, however trifling in itself, is instructive as an example, 
and is not wholly devoid of allegorical significance ; though, 
to do justice to the fault-finder, the beam in his own eye was 
rarely as large as the visual obstruction which he could so 
unfailingly detect in the orb of the hapless churchman. The 
equivocal word deam may remind us of the inability of that 
orb to diffuse a genial radiance ;—but here is a full-length 


portrait : 


The person of Swift [says our candid critic] had not many recom- 
mendations. He had a kind of muddy complexion, which, though he 
washed it with Oriental scrupulosity, did not look clear. He had a 
countenance sour and severe, which he seldom softened by any appear 
ance of gaiety. He stubbornly resisted any tendency to laughter. 


= 


Verily a forbidding mien! Sour severity in that pasty 
countenance does duty for animation, and alone prevents the 
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Dean from having, for once, the better of the comparison. The 
Ethiopian cannot change his skin, but he can commendably 
make efforts to remove smuts from the ebony; and the artist 
who painted this vivid portrait (in a studio appropriately situate 
in Grub Street) had grimy finger-nails “ bitten and pared to the 
quick,” nor did he strive, with ablutions of oriental scrupulosity, 
to clarify “the massy face seamed with the scars of disease.” 
The incrustations of the pot are blacker than those of the 
kettle. 

Turning from bodily to moral portraiture, we may begin 
with the example already indicated of despotism—of the “ very 
high ascendency” with which Johnson declares that Swift 
“and probably would 


“predominated over his companions,’ 
bear none over whom he could not predominate. . On all 
common occasions he habitually affects a style of arrogance and 
dictates rather than persuades.” Set a thief to catch a thief. 
Jem Ratcliffe, the turnkey at the Tolbooth, is recognized in 
The Heart of Midlothian as an old acquaintance who made his 
first appearance in that same penitential mansion; and Scott, 
who did not shrink from disclosing Ratcliffe’s previous rascality, 
was equally without compunction in attributing to Johnson the 
very “ascendency ” attributed by the latter in almost identical 
terms to the Dean. The two despots are coupled, in fact, in 
the self-same indictment. 


The consciousness [says Sir Walter] of his [Johnson’s] own mental 
Superiority in most companies which he frequented contributed to his 
dogmatism ; and when he had attained his eminence as a dictator in 
literature, like other potentates, he was not averse to a display of his 
authority : resembling in this particular Swift . .. he sat the Jupiter 
of a little circle, sometimes, indeed, nodding approbation, but always 
prompt, on the slightest contradiction, to launch the thunders of rebuke 
and sarcasm. He was, in a word, despotic. 


So much for the similarity between the culprits ; now for the 
divergence. The overbearing impulsiveness of the Doctor, 
though it might often, perhaps, be justly called uSms, did not 
amount to the truculent savagery, nor even to the hectoring 
bluster, of the Dean. The two first instances chosen to 
exemplify this contention shall be taken from Thackeray. 
That writer, to be sure, is asserted to have cherished an 
unreasoning prejudice against Swift; only one of the episodes, 
however, relates to the Dean ; nor can it be said that Johnson, 
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who figures in the other, and for whom Thackeray manifests at 
all times a strong affection, has, in any of the imaginary 
passages in which the novelist introduces him, been exhibited 
in any unfamiliar and too flattering a posture. As between 
Swift and the biographer, therefore, there can be no complaint 
of distributive injustice on the part of the portrayer ; and, since 
Thackeray’s intimate knowledge of the period and of its most 
celebrated characters was not less than his power of depicting 
character in general, both the fictitious instances have a real 
representative value. In the one case it is the clerical bully 
who is beaten back with loss ; in the other, the pedantic usher— 
“a great hulking, clumsy, blear-eyed old doctor, whom they 
called Johnson.” 


Sir,” [said the graceless Redmond Barry—Barry Lyndon that 
was to be—] in reply to the schoolmaster’s great thundering quotation 


in Greek, “‘ you fancy you know a great deal more than me because you 
quote your Aristotle and your Pluto (séc), but can you tell me which 
horse will win at Epsom Downs next week? Can you run six miles 


without breathing ?” 


—a performance which by itself would justify Macaulay’s 
yhantasm: “we see the heavy form rolling ; we hear it puffing.” 
| ) g g 


“Can you” [proceeds the irreverent youth] ‘“‘shoot the ace of 


a — 


spades ten times without missing? If so, talk about Aristotle and 


Pluto to me.” 


Hereupon “the Scotch gentleman, Mr. Buswell (szc)” inter- 


poses, but is himself cut short by the Doctor : 


| 
| 
: 


“Hold your tongue, Mr. Boswell. I had no right to brag of my 
Greek to the gentleman, and he has answered me very well.” ‘“ Doctor,” 
says I, looking waggishly at him, ‘‘do you know ever a rhyme for 
Arisfot/e?” ‘Port, if you plaise,” says Mr. Goldsmith, laughing. And 
we had six rhymes for Aristotle before we left the coffee-house. 


- R e 


Of equally brief duration is the other storm in a teacup,— 
though that vessel is replaced by no receptacle more consonant 
with the name of the Stagyrite and with the probable taste of 
the belligerents.. Again it is the namesake hero who “ repels 
an unjust aggressor with the moderation of a blameless self- 
defence,” nor is the aggression in this instance imaginary. The 
insolence is all on the side of Swift, who, however, when calmly 
confronted by Colonel Esmond, shrinks back with muttered 
words of deprecation rather than of apology. Addison, whom 
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Swift’s friend Pope had revengefully satirized in the lines on 
Atticus, “used” the peevish little satirist, so the latter declared, 
“very civilly after.” Would Swift have cringed when he next 
encountered the dauntless Colonel? If Johnson had again met 
and “civilly used” the coxcomb from Barryville, this would 
only have been because rancour had no part in what has well 
been called that ‘‘ mass of genuine manhood.” 

Some actual examples shall now be cited. At no time is 
rudeness less pardonable than when offered to a lady or to a 
clergyman, especially if either of these be host or guest. Of 
such outrage, however, Swift was not incapable; and the 
instances which support this accusation, though once more 
cited from Thackeray, occur not in a novel but in one of the 
Lectures, and are alleged to be taken from the historical 
Anecdotes of Spence. According to one of these tales, Swift 
browbeat his hostess into singing for him: he reduced her to 
tears and to ultimate submission. On another occasion, he 
tested the compliance of a brother cleric who was dining with 
him by offering the luckless man the rinsings of a claret-bottle, 
and by announcing himself always glad to have some “ poor 
parson ” willing to absorb such dregs. 

Now against each of these barbarities,a seemingly unchival- 
rous outburst may be recorded of the biographer. His hostess, 
Mrs. Thrale, has herself narrated the scolding she got on one 
occasion for grumbling at a dusty road ; on another occasion, 
for jesting about Porridge Island. Her uncouth friend is also 
said by her to have indignantly turned his back upon the Abbe 
Raynal, to whom a common acquaintance was about to introduce 
him. But Raynal, it so happened, was an apostate priest ; and 
the refusal, which was commendable, could scarcely have been 
decisive in the circumstances without being abrupt. For 
Mrs. Thrale we may feel some legitimate sympathy ; but that 
sprightly and amiable lady—unlike the poor countess who, on 
occasion of a second meeting, was “ pleased to sing for Mr. Dean” 
—probably did not remain long downcast under the bearish 
reprimand of her friend. She, if any one, could have borne 
witness to that sterling tenderness of heart which, in its deep 
commiseration for the sterner vexations of life, was testily 
impatient of “foppish lamentations,” “in a world,” as he else- 
where finely said, “that is bursting with real sin and sorrow.” 

Here, for the present at any rate, we may conveniently close 
our inquiry. Of additional instances which would exemplify 
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our thesis, there is assuredly no lack; but it will be for the 
reader to multiply them. Already, perhaps, we have defeated 
rather than achieved the purpose of this paper,—our endeavour 
having been not to repel, but to interest, him by applying a 
biographical test which, in his own handling, can scarcely fail 
to yield results that will both enlighten and beguile him. 
Reading through Johnson’s Life of Swift, one cannot but 
notice how often the two men, though standing on common 
ground, are separated from each other, as it were, by a hedge 
—by a difference which runs between them, all along the line, 
and sunders them in the very midst of their most striking 
resemblances. 


T. M. WATERTON. 
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OuR historical scholars, so far as the writer is aware, have 
written nothing special about the origin and meaning of this 
romantic designation of Charles I. The opinion among them 
seems to be that people easily recognized immediately after 
his “blessed martyrdom” how the old reputed prophecy of 
Merlin’s “White King” could very well indeed be applied to 
many events of his reign and of his personal tragedy. The 
phrase recalls to us the Coronation scene at the Abbey, and 
the snowfall, at the door of St. George’s Chapel, over the pall ; 
but the former episode is supposed to have been talked about 
no sooner than the latter, and both to have sprung up as flowers 
of poetry accessory after the fact. Is this view not a mistaken 
one? and can it not be proved to be such? Of course the post- 
Restoration references are numerous. Contrary to general 
belief, the actual contemporary pre-regicide references are not 
few. 

As given in the astrologer William Lilly’s Monarchy or no 
Monarchy in England, 1651, the old rune runs: 


When the Lyon of Rightfullnesse is dead, then shall rise a White 
King in Brittaine, first flying, and after riding : after ligging downe ; 
and in this ligg downe, hee shall bee lymed ; after that hee shall bee 
led. . . . After this, it shall be said by Brittaine: King is King, King 
is no King. 


The Latin is much clearer throughout concerning the Rer albus 
et nobilis .. . “ Post haec dicetur per Britanniam: Rex est, Rex 
non est.” 

(The Lyon of Rightfullnesse is a title appropriated, rather 
humorously, to King James I., but that is neither here nor 
there). Lilly calls this “the Prophecie of the Wite King, made 
by Ambrose Merlin Nine Hundred Years Since... and 
English’d long since, as by the stile appears.” 

While Charles was still “riding,” but had not been “limed,” 
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Lilly had written in A Prophecy of the White King and Dreadfull 
Dead-man . . . of especial Concernment for these Times,’ 1644, 
how these two personages in the title were the same, though he 
nowhere actually names his Sovereign. This seems to be the 
first identification in print (an obvious one, though veiled) of 
King Charles with Merlin’s fugitive and victim. 

The original prediction of the White King, says Lilly, “ was 
wrote before Cadwallader, who reigned about 677 A.D.” and was 
in Welsh. “Some hundreds of years since Godfrey [sic] of 
Monmouth or some other well-meaning man put it into Latine.” 
As for the Dreadful Dead-man, his account of it is brief. “It 
was wrote in Greek characters and printed in 1588 in Harveyes’ 
Problematicall Discourse.’ The Preface contains this passage: 
“You see what stormes, what miseries, what cruel! Warres our 
Nation is once like to suffer by the meanes and procurement of 
a King called The White King; and the successe and reward 
which attends him for his paines.” His disclaimers are interest- 
ing, though futile. “I will avoid all misconstruction that my 
intentions might point out any particular man living.” And 
again: “Who the White King was, is, or really in time shall 
come to be... I finde not: 1 am of opinion his Tragedy (if 
any such shall ever be) is not yet acted; I dare not affirme it 


” 


is acting. 
Lilly, it will be seen, does not in 1644 give the precise historical 

explanation we now associate with the origin of the phrase, 

The White King. He goes unaccountably wide of the mark. 


He should once reigne, who either by his oft and frequent wearing 
of white Apparell, or extremely delighting in that colour, or by giving 
some cognizance or Armes in a white field, or by some action or 
actions of his, should give his subjects occasion to repute him the White 
King. It is intimated in direct words, that this White King should 
upon some unexpected occasion, or in some feare of danger, and in 
some haste, fly or leave his Royall seate or habitation. . . . After this 
his flight: the word (Equitans) imports his raising of many Horsemen 
or an Army of Horsemen, wandring and riding up and downe with 
them, and some space of time maintaining or keeping them together ; 
but afterwards he shall, it seemes, be brought low and poore, and shall 
loose many of them, and with the remainder indeavour to avoide his 
adversaries or pursuers; in this his flight he shall be in danger of 
being seised on or his person taken. . 


Royalism in the field was not yet brought to its great 
defeats, and had still a good fighting chance. “After Naseby 
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(June 14, 1645), the King’s Cause and Armes visibly declined 
everywhere.”! But Lilly is writing a year before that battle, 
and his forecast is sufficiently remarkable. 

Another writer, evidently a friend of Lilly’s, whom he com- 
pliments for his “ honesty, art, and religion,” follows hard at his 
heels in a little octavo published at the same early date, and 
gives a much more exact biographical thrust, regarding the 
person to be recognized as the White King of tradition. 


This distinctive epithete White was attributed to that King doubtles 
because he did or shall wear white robes at his coronation or at some 
other notable and royall solemnity, whereas others did usually wear 
purple or skarlet. 


The same book, a couple of pages back, has a confident 
gloss on “ King is King ; King is no King,” as follows: 

This alludeth to the divisions of the Britains touching their King 
called The White King. 


No man could be, in fact, much more explicit and unmis- 
takable on the subject, without open portraiture, than this 
excellent Christopher Syms.* 

Herrick may just possibly have been thinking of the same 
thing when ending up his verses “ To the King, on his Coming 
with an Army into the West” [in 1643]: 


A deal of Corage in each bosome springs, 
By your accesse, O you the best of Kings ! 
Ride on, with all white Omens, so that where 
Your standard’s up, we fix a Conquest there. 


There is no allusion even so suggestive as this in any of the 
popular ballads which have been preserved. An important 
poet, however, Henry Vaughan, uses the recognizable epithet ; 
we come across it towards the close of his lines called The King 
Disguitsed, which are dated, by implication, 1646. He wrote his 
poem, he says, “ about the time that Mr. Cleveland wrote his ;” 
Cleveland’s The King’s Disguise was produced in Oxford at the 
end of April or during the earliest days of May of the year just 
cited, when Charles I. made his secret journey to the Scots camp 
outside Newark. Vaughan’s date makes his reference to “the 
White Prince” valuable as an early instance. Of course it is 
possibly discounted by the fact that it was not published until 


1 Royall and Loyall Blood, 1662, p. 23. 
2 The Swordes Apology, &c. By Christopher Syms, 1644, p. 13. 
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1678, when that rarest of books, Thalia Rediviva, was issued ; 
for the phrase may have been simply one of the interpolations 
of a good critic with thirty-two years’ private opportunity of 
revising his work. But this is no necessary supposition. The 
origin of the phrase itself is Welsh, not English, and with 
Merlin the Bard, and 


His dark recérds and numbers nobly high, 


Vaughan had been, from childhood, intimately familiar. His 
employment of the word “ hieroglyphic,’ 


The true White Prince, our hieroglyphick King, 


loses all its seemingly far-fetched oddity the moment it is con- 
noted with an unwritten context. The vague, intricate state- 
ments of the Avallenau and the Hoianau, much pondered and 
expounded, accepted all along the ages as predictive but with 
various applications, could hardly be better expressed than as 
“hieroglyphic.” It is a point that the Welsh gwyx means 
“ blessed ” as well as “white:” no reader of Vaughan needs to 
be told his marked attraction for the word, and his pious 
Royalism could at no time have overlooked the double defini- 
tion as applied to the Sovereign whom he so deeply reverenced. 
What he has in mind as the occasion of the title, is probably the 
Coronation circumstance. Nor would Vaughan, of all persons, 
with his almost abnormal sense of analogy and contrast, have 
neglected later to notice that his “darksome statesman ”’ chose 
to be instituted Protector in black velvet, “to me royal enough,” 
adds Carlyle, characteristically. 

As for Lilly, perhaps reinforced by the boldness of Syms, 
he remembers by 1651 all which he had passed over in 1644. 
Reverting once more to the prophecy, he describes King Charles 
in white in the Abbey, as “related verbally (to me) by above 
twenty whose eyes beheld it.” He blames Laud for the ill 
omen. 


The occasion of the Prophets calling King Charles the White King 
was this: the Kings of England antiently did weare the day of their 
Coronation purple clothes, being a colour only fit for Kings; both 
Queen Elizabeth, King James, and all their Ancestors did weare that 
colour the day of their Coronation, as any may perceive by the Records 
of the Wardrobs ; contrary unto this custome, and led unto it by the 
indirect and fatall advise of William Laud Archbishop of Canterbury, 
hee was persuaded to apparrell himself the day of his Coronation in a 
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White Garment ; there were some dehorted him from wearing the white 
apparrell, but hee obstinately refused their Counsell. Canterbury would 
have it as an apparrell representing the King’s innocency, or I know not 
what other superstitious devise of his.! 


Whitlock says, indeed, and is quoted approvingly by 
Oldmixon,? that “the King’s robe was White Sattin, Purple not 
being to be had,” and implies that virgin purity, &c., was clap- 
trap ; but Heylin in his excellent account, mostly cribbed from 
Echard, notes expressly that the King had plenty of purple. 


. . . It was observed also that his Majesty on that day was cloathed 
in White, contrary to the Custom of his Predecessors, who were on 
that day clad in Purple. And this he did not out of any necessity, for 
want of Purple Velvet, enough to make a Suite (for he had many yards 
of it in his outward Garment), but at his own choice only, to declare 
that Virgin Purity with which he came to be espoused unto his 
Kingdom. . . . And this some looked on also as an ill Presage, that 
the King laying aside his Purple, the Robe of Majesty, should cloathe 
himself in White, the Robe of innocence; as if thereby it were fore- 
signified that he should devest himself of that Regal Majesty which 
might and would have kept him safe from affront and scorn, to rely 
wholly on the innocence of a vertuous life, which did expose him finally 
to calamitous ruine.® 


A passage bearing not indirectly upon the subject of this 
paper may be found in Mercurius Pragmaticus, No. 25, dated 
September, 1648. It must here be condensed : 


This day came to my hands a strange Prophecie . . . found above 
a dozen yeares ago by one in Carisbrook Castle in the Isle of Wight 

. delivered into the hands of Mr. Lisle, a inhabitant of that Island, 
and a Member of the House of Commons. . . who shewed it to. . 
the Lord Moulgrave;.. . . thence it came to me. 


Some verses follow : 


The time will come, a King cloath’d all in White 
Shall crowne this Land with Peace i’ th’ Ile of Wight. 


And lastly: “The fulfilling of the Prophecie to be in the 
yeare 1648. Vive le Roy!” 
The whole is probably a case of den trovato, but it has 
historical value in its allusion to the White King, and human 
1 Monarchy or no Monarchy, 1651, p. 39. 
2 History of England during the Reigns of the Royal House of Stuart. 1730, 
i. p. 83. 
3 Cyprianus Anglicanus, or The History of the Lifeand Death of ... William 
. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. By P. Ueylin. 
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pathos in its anticipation of what was never to be. There had 
already been printed, the preceding May, a little book called: 
The King’s most Gracious Messages for Peace and a Personal 
Treaty. 

There is another book, preserved among the Thomason 
Tracts, which gives the same interpretation as Lilly in his 
second thoughts of 1651. This bears the date 1649 (O.S.) on 
the title-page, but Thomason has written across it, in his clear 
hand, January 26, 1648: which is four days before the death of 
King Charles! Of the White King the anonymous author, 
whose interpretation throughout is a hostile one, says: 


He shall be all in White, Suite, Cloke, Stockings, all white, or some 
other visible Demonstration shall declare him to bee properly called 
a White King at the very time of his Coronation when he receives the 
Crown and Sceptre. . 

Then, following the old prediction phrase by phrase, the 
Roundhead augur goes on to give a pretty complete history of 
the reign. Nothing is omitted, from Prince Henry’s death and 
the will-o’-the wisp expedition to Spain, down to the defeat at 
“‘Nazeby, or some such place,” and the betrayal by the Scots: 
whereby the narrator comes at last to Wee juvenis occidit nec ad 
senem ventt. 


He shall not come to be old, nor live to see long time atter the 
warres are ended ; and yet he shall live to see peace. He shall come 
to be tryed for his life, in which the gentle worthies of the Parliament 
and their Army will not suffer wrong to be done unto him, but will 
give him an ample, publick and legall Tryall. The Realm being thus 
settled in peace, then the White King must dye. ... A holy rule 
from Heaven shall settle the Church . .. the superstition of the 
Crosse and all Popery and Prelecy shall be taken away, &c.” 


The frontispiece is a wood-cut of Charles on his throne, as if 
seated in his fateful Whitehall, crowned, with a mace-bearer and 
sword-bearer attendant. On the right figure a conspicuous 
skull and crossbones. The almost immemorial prediction called 
Merlin’s says, strangely enough, that the White King shall fall 
into a grave over a Hall. No commentator, however, connected 
this with the high scaffold built against the Palace windows. 

‘ It is considered uncertain whether Thomason’s MS. dates indicate the day of 
publication, or the day on which he bought the tract for his great collection. In 
either case, his inscription here is a help to the argument. 

2 The Prophecy of the White King explained. Compared with Severall Copies 
both Welsh, Latine, and English. Printed for Robert Ibbitson, 1649 
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The “ White” Coronation had been celebrated on the feast 
of the Purification, February 2, 1626. Just twenty-three years 
later, Sir Thomas Herbert, grief-stricken at Windsor in the 
sudden flurry of snow, watched the white pall spreading silently, 
over the royal coffin, “the colour of Innocency.” The sight 
emphasized for him, with his Welsh blood, a thought coming 
to his mind by no means the first time. “So,” he says, in that 
exquisite passage which everybody must remember, “went the 
White King to his grave.” ! 

A rather necessary weight of meaning attaches to a certain 
saying of Thomas Harrison’s, who presided in scarlet at the 
trial of the King. He told the Judges in Westminster Hall 
that they were expected to “blacken that White Person as 
much as they could, in drawing up their Chardges against him.” ? 

Bate, who reports this, dwells upon it only as an unwilling 
backhanded tribute to perfect innocence. But it looks like 
something more. The royal defendant, to his arraingers, was 
uniformly “Charles Stuart.” Harrison may well have been 
thinking of the old beautiful nickname; one could hardly 
expect to find him using it, even ironically. The word he did use 
was probably a chosen subterfuge: a plainly allusive, richly 
significant word. Harrison knew royalist Wales, where he was 
yet to be Major-General, and carry out many well-hated laws 
and ordinances. He could hardly have been unaware of the 
talk of the people on every side there, and their citation of 
Merlin in regard to the unexampled calamities of the Sovereign. 
“That White Person” is twice as intelligently derisive if it 
springs from these underlying impressions in Harrison’s quick 
mind. 

These notes have all accumulated at haphazard, in a course 
of reading on another subject. Probably the case could be 
greatly strengthened. But perhaps enough has been cited to 
make it quite clear that there are accessible many documentary 
proofs of the fact that Charles I. was known as the White King 
during his lifetime, and at least for five years preceding his 


death. 
L. I. GUINEY. 


1 Memoirs of lhe Two Last Years of the Reign of that Unparallel'ld Prince, &c. 
By Sir Tho. Herbert, Major Huntington, Col. Edward Coke and Mr. Henry 
Firebrace, 1702, p. 143. 


2 Lives and Actions of the Prime Actors, &c. p. 13. George Bate, 1661. 
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A Note on Macaulay's Style. 


THE appearance of fresh editions of Macaulay’s History, and 
the continued publication in separate form of many of the 
Essays, raises the question whether, after all, Macaulay has 
really suffered the eclipse that was predicted for him. Twenty 
years ago it was generally thought that he would take his place 
among the lower classics. He would, so ran the verdict, remain 
as a staple school prize, for his brilliant and allusive page was a 
stimulus to bookish boys, and the range and variety of his matter 
made the Zssays a sort of introduction to history, politics, and 
literature. But for mature readers he was practically negligible. 
The Azstory was generally, and justly, regarded as unsatisfactory, 
it was steeped in prejudice; it was full of inaccuracies and 
misrepresentations ; there was a complete absence of anything 
synthetic or philosophic ; it was prolix, diffuse ; it was destitute 
of the historic spirit. A great scholar had pronounced the 
Essays “flashy and superficial.” Worse than all, Macaulay’s 
style was condemned as crude, noisy, metallic ; it was likened 
to a drum and fife band, to an endless solo on the cornet; it 
was a style that made the sensitive listener stop his ears. Yet 
all admitted, in fact declared with some emphasis, that he had 
many of the best qualities of a great writer. His clearness, 
vivacity, his faculty of arousing and holding the reader’s interest, 
his union of rapidity of movement with telling force, and of 
vigorous grasp with lightness of treatment, and, more than all, 
his imperial command of illustration ; all these things were fully 
set forth and warmly praised. And finally, it was more or less 
explicitly stated that to assign to Macaulay his ultimate place 
as a writer was a task so elusive, that his fame must be allowed 
to find its own level without further hindrance or assistance 
from criticism. 

That task is not undertaken here. All that is intended is a 
brief notice of some of the salient features of his style, and the 
attempt to draw therefrom certain conclusions hitherto insuffi- 
ciently emphasized. For is it not tolerably clear that Macaulay 
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like so many others, has been judged by standards to which he 
could not conform, which, indeed, he would not understand ? 
It may be possible, if we recall his own ideas as to his work, its 
aims and results, to see how far he accomplished that which he 
set out to do, what, in fact, was the measure of his success from 
his own point of view. 

His attitude towards his work was that of the imaginative 
writer rather than that of the historian, biographer, or political 
thinker. In all his work, Essays or History, he gave full expression 
of a personality, a definite literary character, that is to say, he 
remained always an essayist. This is freely admitted, but is 
not sufficiently taken into account. Let us glance for a moment 
at his wit, humour, and pathos, his epigram, antithesis, and 
paradox, and then endeavour to disengage that character and 
judge his performance accordingly. 

Macaulay’s wit and humour are chiefly to be found in the 
Essays, many of which were dashed off while he was in the full 
tide of his energies. The earlier Essays consequently exhibit a 
good deal of his high spirits, and ardour, and pugnacity ; at 
times he is playful, but in a boisterous way, a sort of intellectual 
horseplay. He has been severely censured for his fondness for 
ludicrous and somewhat brutal comparisons, a well-known 
instance of which is his assertion that an eighteenth century 
Frenchman who took an interest in political science 
(Montesquieu) seemed to Englishmen as great a prodigy as a 
learned pig or a musical infant. In the famous Third Chapter 
of the //istory, there is a very amusing passage on the tribula- 
tions of a countryman in London, but his caricature of the 
Anglican clergy of the seventeenth century, is, perhaps, the 
best instance of his fondness for the broadest effects, On the 
other hand, it seems that an ordinary sense of humour would 
have saved him from some of his violent exaggerations, and 
from a good deal of the moral indignation lavished on some of 
the objects of his dislike. In such cases, however, his sense of 
humour can perhaps be vindicated at the expense of his 
sincerity. He knows that strong words are impressive, and he 
is resolved to be impressive at all costs. The tremendous 
philippic against Barére, is an instance of the way in which the 
flame of his wrath was sedulously trimmed; the artistic 
completeness of the invective betrays him. 

On the whole it is safe to say that Macaulay’s humour was 
not rich or abundant, and that it was somewhat coarse, consist- 
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ing mainly in a propensity for things externally ludicrous and 
grotesque. The correlative of this is the deficiency in true 
pathos, yet he was artist enough to supply this deficiency in a 
very dexterous manner. He had a certain power of touching 
scenes and events with emotion in a spirit of artistic detach- 
ment ; that is to say, without really being in sympathy with the 
actors or being moved by the feelings which he succeeds in 
arousing in the reader. In the C/ive Essay he skilfully brings 
the story of the death of Hosein into the description of the 
siege of Arcot, and this note of historic tragedy heightens the 
whole effect of the passage, although one may feel certain that 
Macaulay cared nothing about Hosein or the Prophet. Near 
the end of the Hzstory is the scene at St. Germains when 
Louis XIV. visited James II. on his death-bed and solemnly 
promised to acknowledge the Prince as King of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; this likewise is touched with a pathos 
that is far removed from his real attitude ; and we must ascribe 
to the same art or artifice the celebrated “New Zealander” 
passage, in which he does reverence to the majesty of the 
Catholic Church. 

Macaulay’s wit is a curious article, a sort of amalgam of 
antithesis and paradox. They are always found together and 
found in abundance in everything that he has written. They 
are his familiar demons, and he was not their master but their 
slave. They were his first and last resource, woven into the 
very fabric of his thought. Antithesis is the more obtrusive of 
the pair, but paradox is always close at hand; even where there 
seems to be no opening for anything of the kind by sheer force 
of habit he points a contrast, the parts of the sentence or the 
pair of sentences being so balanced that an antithesis of sound 
or sense is obtained. 

His love of paradox, while it enabled him to say many neat 
and pointed things, led him into some unfortunate lapses from 
good taste and sound judgment. More than this, it was the 
means of revealing a singular unscrupulousness in his literary 
method. The scurvy treatment meted out to Horace Walpole 
is almost wholly due to the fact that Walpole’s complex 
character furnished Macaulay with an irresistible opportunity 
for the indulgence of his favourite devices. At the very outset 
we are told that the rare and delicate flavour of Walpole’s 
writings is due to an unhealthy and disorganized mind, just as 
the flavour of paté-de-foie-gras owes its excellence to the diseases 
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of the wretched animal that furnishes it. Then follows a long, 
careful, painstaking enumeration of every fault and folly that a 
hostile judge could find in that singular character, and the 
whole thing is so highly coloured, so elaborately worked up, 
that we begin to wonder why he should be so vehemently intent 
upon belittling Walpole. And what is the explanation of all 
this exaggeration and rancour? We find it very clearly and 
candidly stated in one of his letters to his sister. “I think,” he 
says, “this article will be @ 4z¢. We shall see. Nothing ever 
cost me more pains than the first half;” (that is, the bitter 
caricature of Horace Walpole). Then he goes on: “I never 
wrote anything so flowingly as the second half”—the second 
half being a brilliant sketch of the political history of the 
period. Now here we have his own explanation. He meant 
to make a hit. He took the greatest possible pains to ridicule 
Walpole, devising a string of piquant things to say and work- 
ing at them until he had said them all with the greatest possible 
effect. The truth and value of the impression conveyed did not 
concern him; he made his hit and left his subject’s reputation 
to recover as best it could. 

After this we are not so much surprised at the brutal handl- 
ing of Boswell in the Essay on Johnson. “If he had not been 
a great fool,” says Macaulay, “he would never have been a great 
writer.” This is the keynote of the performance. He proceeds 
to heap derision on Boswell, then repeats the paradox: “ Other 
men attained literary eminence zz spite of their weaknesses ; 
Boswell attained it dy reason of his weaknesses.” After further 
enumeration of Boswell’s failings, he declares that “ because he 
was all this he has, in an important department of literature, 
immeasurably surpassed such writers as Tacitus, Clarendon, 
Alfieri, and his own idol Johnson.” Not content with this, he 
must needs give a fourth version of the paradox, winding up a 
final paragraph of abuse by saying that decause Boswell was a 
dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb, these things have made him 
immortal. 

What are the inferences as to Macaulay’s literary method 
suggested by these characteristics? We find in him a style of 
incomparable verve and fluency. On examining that style we 
find in it most of the elements of oratory. Turning to the 
brilliant speeches which made him one of the greatest orators 
of the day, both in and out of the House of Commons, we find 
that they differ very little in style and manner from the £Zssays. 
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The latter, for all their diversity of subjects, have an under- 
lying unity in that they are popular expositions of Whig 
principles. Our conclusion, therefore, is that Macaulay is not 
so much an essayist, or a critic, or an historian, as a rhetorician. 
He is, in fact, a rhetorician who wrote Essays, a literary artist 
who wrote a History. 

That he was essentially a rhetorician seems very clear. 
The business of the rhetor is to explain and expound, to per- 
suade and instruct. To this end he uses language in its full 
compass, including phraseology, style, rhythm, and all the 
other arts and parts of composition. He has to persuade the 
reason and move the feelings of large audiences, to make that 
for which he is contending accepted by great masses of men. 
The modern rhetorician, in short, deals successfully in popular 
exposition and popular controversy on general topics. The 
question may now be put: Does Macaulay satisfy these 
conditions ? 

Our answer is in the affirmative. His Zssays are in manner 
and style quite unlike all other Essays, and some of them read 
more like speeches than the speeches of other men; he is 
generally explanatory, and his expositions are seldom above 
the capacity of a popular audience; he is always vigorous and 
combative, and he gives an argumentative turn to his simplest 
disquisitions that makes them read like replies to an unseen 
opponent; in controversy his weapon is not the rapier but the 
battle-axe ; all of which are the characteristics of oratory. 

Again in the matter of style, rhythm and assonance are 
always secured; not indeed that he was excellent or even 
acceptable in this department of literary technique, but he did 
his best in his own way. To read aloud a passage of Macaulay 
is to see at once that its effective but rather monotonous 
rhythm is addressed directly to the bodily ear rather than to 
the internal ear of the mind. This comes out strongly in 
unlikely places, for instance in the stately opening paragraphs 
of the Azstory. He always gains by being read aloud as he 
carefully bevelled his edges, and when correcting his work, 
would invariably substitute words or phrases of the same 
number of syllables simply to preserve uniformity of sound. 
Another stock device of oratory, the repetition of words and 
phrases for the sake of euphony and balance can be found on 
every page he has written. He never disappoints the ear with 
a weak ending, but the familiar and rather obvious cadence 
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which rounds off every paragraph becomes tiresome, the natural 
desire of the ear for variety being denied. Careful exami- 
nation of Macaulay’s work should convince every one that it is 
essentially a style of the spoken not the written word. 

Whether this be conceded or not, the later Essays and the 
History are manifestly the work of a literary artist. His aim 
was not accurate but effective presentation, he sought for his 
effects, he studied them carefully, he worked them over until 
he was satisfied that he had got the utmost out of his material. 
The composition of the History and his fastidious revision of 
the early volumes show that perfection of literary form was the 
end in view. What the story is, as history, we all know; 
but as literature, as highly-polished prose, it is magnificent. 

The more closely Macaulay’s work is scrutinized, the more 
closely will it be found to correspond to this conception of his 
literary method and character. He worked upon his prose as 
a painter works upon his canvas, inserting delicate touches, 
enforcing the values, deepening the shadows. That he actually 
conceived and actually treated a great part of the work of 
his History as a series of pictures we know from his letters 
and journal, as well as his oft-repeated dicta as to how 
history should be written. He carefully studied his pictorial 
method and logically carried it out, and it does not seem to 
have crossed his mind that all this manipulation, this artistry 
of execution was illegitimate, when the medium in which he 
was working was not the sculptor’s clay or the colours on the 
palette, but the deeds and characters of men and the import of 
a long sequence of events. 

This view of his theory and practice serves to explain 
several curious traits in his literary character. It helps us to 
understand why he, who always raised his voice so loudly for 
truth and justice, should be so ready to build on the slightest 
foundations with material taken from his own imagination. 
He was always dramatizing his authority; in his hands we 
find mere mention expanded into an anecdote, an anecdote 
worked up into a “scene.” He sometimes did this so adroitly 
that we can only accuse him of exaggeration with dramatic 
intent ; at other times he did it so thoroughly that absolute 
falsification has been proved against him. There are instances 
of all degrees in the Essays, from the adroit embellishment of 
an anecdote about Addison, up to the treatment meted out to 
Lord Bacon and Impey, while in the Hzstory he did it so 
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persistently and so completely that he ought rather to be called 
a novelist than an historian. In the Essays dealing with English 
history he has a set of heroes and a set of villains kept in 
effective contrast of light and shade ; Cromwell, Hampden, and 
Milton are set off against Charles I., Strafford, and Laud ; 
again, James II., Jeffreys, Marlborough, Dundee, and the Master 
of Stair move through the H7story as the villains of the piece. 
There are, however, fewer heroes, as the Whig chiefs make 
difficult subjects for panegyric and every one has to be kept 
in subordination to the central figure, William of Orange. 
But we can see clearly the ruling passion at work; the black 
must be made blacker and the white whiter until the requisite 
degree of contrast is attained. His temperament appears to 
have demanded these violent effects and the tendency was 
aggravated by his familiarity with epic and dramatic poetry. 

Another singular trait susceptible, it would seem, of the 
same explanation, was his imperviousness to correction. He 
ignored all attempts to set him right on points where he was 
manifestly wrong; he would accept no correction, make no 
amendments, he would abate nothing ; he would alter nothing. 
He continually laboured to improve his style, but could never 
be induced to touch his matter; for example, the disparaging 
reference to the Milton Essay, which appears in the Preface to 
the collected edition of the Essays, applies only to the compo- 
sition not to the opinions expressed in that remarkable 
performance. 

His attitude seems to have been simply this: he regarded 
his work as a finished picture which could not possibly be 
altered ; an essay or a chapter once completed was an organic 
whole, the symmetry and balance of which would be effectually 
spoilt by any interference with the parts. It is interesting to 
compare this with the practice of Tennyson, who not infre- 
quently altered a poem in deference to critics. 

It seems paradoxical to assert that his phenomenal memory 
was one of the causes of his inaccuracy, but it really seems to 
have been so; and for this reason. He was an omnivorous 
reader, and remembered almost everything he had read as well 
as everything he had himself written. Consequently the things 
of which he wished to write were continually present to his 
mind, and, through the abnormal strength of his memory 
present in abundant detail and vivid colour. He naturally did 
not feel the necessity of verifying his facts and revising his 
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impressions. Inclined to excessive self-confidence, “cocksure 
of everything,’ as Lord Melbourne said, he forgot that his 
strong imagination was always at work colouring those impres- 
sions with which his memory was stored. His views were 
rapidly formed, and once formed he was incapable of suspecting 
them. All the force of his imagination was then exerted in 
giving them definite and concrete form, vivid colour, forcible 
expression and illustration. He little cared how he had come 
by his thoughts, he was only concerned with the task of 
enriching and displaying them with every device of rhetorical 
elaboration. At length he seems to have been incapable of 
distinguishing between what his mind had received and what it 
had imparted. This intensely subjective treatment of his 
material, a characteristic faculty of the artist mind, is a grave 
danger to the historian. It enabled Macaulay to write many 
brilliant pages, but it was fatal to his balance, accuracy, and 
candour. 

That he who so glorified his own time should not really 
belong to it is paradox enough; yet in spirit Macaulay belongs 
to the eighteenth rather than the nineteenth century. He seems 
to have grown up untouched by the Romantic Movement, 
though nearly all his contemporaries show its influence in their 
development. For instance, he wrote of Byron as if there had 
never been a great upheaval. He might never have heard 
of Rousseau or of the French Revolution—so little does he 
take them into account—and he treated Byron as if that 
portent had no European significance and belonged as exclu- 
sively to England as Dryden. To come back to Macaulay 
after reading Carlyle or any other great writer of the nineteenth 
century is at once to be aware of an intellectual narrowness in 
the former. His culture was by no means so wide as that of 
many less distinguished contemporaries, and the immense 
reading for which he was famous was largely repetition, and 
not nearly so catholic as was commonly supposed. It is curious 
likewise that in later life he was wholiy indifferent to those 
contemporaries; before he died Carlyle and Ruskin had 
produced some of their finest work. But he was not interested, 
and did not read them. He is emphatically non-modern ; his 
affinities are with Hume, Gibbon, Burke, and Johnson; he belongs 
to their world despite the steamboat, the railway, the electric 
telegraph, and all the other mechanical adjuncts of progress 
which he loves to celebrate. And if the comparison be not too 
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fanciful he may also be likened—in respect of literary character 
to that typical eighteenth century man of letters, Voltaire. 
They were both clever, witty, fluent, literary to the finger-tips, 
stylists rather than scholars, rhetoricians rather than thinkers. 
Both stated current ideas with incomparable force and lucidity ; 
both made history and lighter literature equally the vehicle for 
their antipathies; both wrote history without possessing the 
moral and intellectual qualifications of an historian. Both were 
thorough men of the world, apparently zealous for their 
respective causes, but too well versed in every art and craft of 
writing to leave us always convinced of their absolute sincerity. 
In their general characters as men there is of course no 
resemblance, but from the standpoint of literary character they 
appear to have much in common. 

It is always difficult and perhaps useless to attempt to fore- 
cast the place of a great writer. We can only expect that the 
estimate of to-day will be superseded, just as we have reversed 
the verdicts of our predecessors. Macaulay’s fame has under- 
gone the usual fluctuations. He had an immense reputation 
among his contemporaries and for years after his death. Then 
came the usual reaction. Penetrating and fastidious critics 
pointed out many defects as a stylist, the monotony of his 
rhythm, the redundancy of his phrasing, his abruptness, hard- 
ness, and calculated brutalities. Others complained of his want 
of spiritual depth, his aggressive materialism, his incapacity and 
dislike for all higher speculation. At the same time the accuracy 
of his historical and biographical work, which had long been 
seriously questioned, was practically demolished, and his view 
and methods were scouted by the rising schools of scientific 
historians. At length the long period of depreciation appears 
to have closed. We accept him as a writer, not as an historian, 
and after the severest handling by critics and specialists he 
seems destined to live by the energy and originality of his style. 
With all his faults, he is great and must be numbered among 
the Diz Majores of English prose ; as he himself said of Byron: 
“ After the closest scrutiny there will still remain much that can 
only perish with the language.” When we have made every 
deduction he is still a giant, his achievement, though not 
unsurpassed, is massive and splendid; so that oftentimes we 
forsake those who have deeper thoughts and richer music to go 
back to “ the brilliant Macaulay.” 

JAMES DWYER. 
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IT was towards the end of a day in autumn that I first saw the 
old farm house at Long Kirby, in that mountainous district still 
known as the Peak Forest. Grey stone wears a grave aspect on 
a grey day ; austere yet not melancholy. The yellowing tones 
given by growth of lichen turn to gold in a sudden line of light 
on the horizon. 

Long Kirby, the home of certain recusants in Elizabeth's 
time, still wears a stern unyielding aspect. With the grey 
limestone hills spread all around, the house stands strangely 
isolated, though a broad high road now takes the place of what 
was once a track over the hills. It may be that the grey stone 
gives an impression of endurance ; so greatly is history engraven 
in the outward aspect of the house that one hardly needs to be 
told that it was here that people suffered and triumphed. 

I stood for some time in the stone-walled garden, bright with 
autumn flowers, before going indoors, where raftered ceilings, 
wainscotings and shutters of oak, mellowed to silver, shone in a 
sudden rift of light through the clouds. A tone of triumphant 
suffering shone out everywhere. Grey was turning to silver and 
yellow to gold. Over the high fireplace in the parlour I was 
arrested by a portrait. As I looked at the pictured face for the 
first time an impression was instantly conveyed that gave the 
key-note to the whole place. Here seemed to be the person in 
whom all this inarticulate suffering had centered. A woman, 
little more than a girl, with direct unfaltering eyes, with thin 
lips compressed and almost stern, yet quivering at the corners 
with a smile. 

On the dark background of the panel I read the words, 
“Mistress Margaret Ashton. 1583 zxtate 25.” 

I have seen this picture many times, for I have gone often 
to Long Kirby. The house is furnished, but uninhabited ; only 
a caretaker keeps watch for the owner, who lives abroad. This 
old woman and I have become friends ; she told me, as we lifted 
down the framed portrait from over the mantelpiece, all that is 
known of the Ashtons-—a family long since gone out of Derby- 
shire. 
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“ There be something written on the back,” she said 

The low-ceilinged room was never well-lighted, and between 
us we carried the picture to the window. On the wooden panel, 
written in white chalk, we made out the words: “Only those 
who endure to the end shall be saved.” The solemn sentence 
stood out in uncompromising clearness, repeating and re-echoing 
again the whole spirit of the place. 

The further emphasis of this prevailing spirit culminated in 
a great discovery. I was at Long Kirby when the manuscript 
diary was found in which this long dead woman speaks. It 
was a few weeks after my first visit to the place. Autumn was 
deepening into winter, the wind sighed round the old house and 
sang sad music in the big chimneys; the flowers in the garden 
were battered by the gales that raged over the moorlands, and 
the windows shook in their frames and the shutters creaked 
drearily. 

The old housekeeper found the hinges of one of the indoor 
shutters shaken to breaking-point, and it was necessary to have 
it repaired. I came that afternoon just as the village carpenter 
commenced his work. 

“ This board here is loose,” I heard him say as I entered the 
room; and the oak casement into which the shutter fitted 
vibrated to his vigorous rappings. He peered at the cracks 
that marked where the board was fitted, and silently brought a 
tool to work ; then the whole strip of wood leaned forward, and 
we who stood by caught sight of a roll of paper, yellow with 
age. 

For some seconds no one spoke. It was like the sudden 
disinterment of a corpse. 

The years that had passed since this paper had been hidden 
behind the shutter seemed a barrier to mere curiosity. When 
at length we took it up, we found that not only had time turned 
the written characters faint and dim, but the handwriting was 
that known as Elizabethan Court hand, and impossible for us to 
read. 

The date could be made out at the commencement as 1584, 
and from the frequent repetition of successive dates we judged 
the manuscript to be a diary. At the top of the first page the 
name of Margaret Ashton was clearly inscribed. 

Reverently we folded the paper, and I undertook to send it 
to an expert in the handwriting of the period, for a reliable 
transcription of the contents. After some weeks this was sent 
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to me. I cannot well describe the feelings with which I turned 
the pages of Margaret Ashton’s diary, fearing to read what was 
not intended to be known, yet realizing that in the passing of 
time many changes are wrought, and here might be found a clue 
to matters of history that are glorious for al! time. 

I shall not transcribe the first entries in the diary ; they are 
but brief, and refer only to one person, Richard Ingham. In 
the frequent repetition of this name lies a whole world of 
romance. 


Rd. Ingham came to-day. He stayed above an hour. 

This day Richard came. I fear I seemed too glad to see him. 

R. I. rode by at noon. He waited at the gate, and then I went out 
and spoke to him. He wore a new coat. 

Richard has not been here but once this week, He does not know 
how much we miss him. 


The diary appears to have been originally kept as a 
calendar of these visits, and records not only the date 
but the exact hour of his arrival and departure. Some- 
times the visit lasted over an hour, sometimes he only 
remained at the house for a few minutes on his way elsewhere ; 
but Margaret Ashton measured every moment that he was 
there. These visits were evidently of a most formal character ; 
once she confided to her diary that he had called her by her 
name. But her fears for his safety in those penal days were 
often expressed. 

As far as we can gather she was the daughter of a yeoman 
of good position in the Peak district. That the Ashtons were 
Catholics and determined recusants is evident, but from their 
position, both of family and homestead, they did not attract 
the malignant notice of the priest-hunters. Long Kirby was not 
in the tract of the fugitive priests who passed through England 
in secret, saying Mass and giving the Sacraments where 
possible. Until 1585 the system of persecution had included 
immense sums levied in fines, and in some cases the rack. 
Those Catholics who could afford to pay the fine enjoyed 
comparative liberty, but at any hour were subject to invasion 
and destruction of property. But the country about Long 
Kirby was, as Ferne stated in his dispatch to Cecil, “difficult to 
search.” Nevertheless all Catholics who went from their homes 


“rode armed.” 
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It was in the year 1584 that Margaret Ashton wrote : 


It is Easter Day. My heart misgives me when I think how very 
long it is since any of us poor Catholics have seen a priest. We have 
had no Mass these many weary days, and have not received the Body 
of the Lord for nigh upon two years. We are starving. 

Richard Ingham came this day. I fear me that he is no longer so 
brave a Catholic. He thinks no more of our great need for spiritual 
food. Ido pray God not to try him over much. 


What had been said that day in the parlour at Long Kirby 
we do not know. It may be only that her woman’s instinct 
told her that those lean years had done their work, and that 
Ingham was growing indifferent to his own needs. 


Then comes the following : 


July 4, 1584. Richard Ingham rode over this fore noon. He 
seemed ill at ease, and then he told us that late Jast night a fugitive 
priest came, asking shelter, not telling his name. Would to God he 
had come to Long Kirby. I warrant me we could have housed him 
secretly and got him off. But Richard is half-hearted in this affair. 
I fear the worst. 

July 5. Ingham came this morning; he asked to speak with me 
alone. His face was drawn and haggard. He asked for my help and 
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counsel. I told him that most assuredly I would give all the help I 
could. Then he said,—and how it should have gladdened me to hear 
this : 

*“You know, Mistress Margaret, why I come, for at least you know 
I love you, though you cannot know how much. I am not a coward. 
I would die cheerfully in a fair quarrel, but to be caught like a rat and 
buried alive within the four walls of Derby prison! There is a heavy 
penalty for priest-harbouring—imprisonment for life—it would be 
easier to die.” 

“Dear love,” I said, and caught his hands, “it is easier to die than 
to betray God’s servant. It is easier to suffer torture and long imprison- 
ment. Be strong, hold up your head. The Queen’s men have not yet 
found us out. To-morrow we will have Mass. It will give us strength, 
and we shall have no more of these fears.” 

July 6. We set out at sunrise for Ingham’s house.! 

Walking by untrodden ways through the hills. Arrived we did 
knock thrice upon the side door and were admitted. None speaking 
any word. In the upper room right in the roof we found a table spread 
over with a linen cloth, and lights burning. Richard stood by the door 
to admit each one to confession, and there were many there. Later 


1 It is significant that never once did she write the name of the house, nor give 
any hint of its direction. 
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in the big room Mass was said. Richard Ingham served, and I did 
note with joy that he already looked a new man and held his head as 
one proud in the service of the Lord. 

With beating hearts we saw the strange priest—his very name 
unknown to us standing before the altar of God. Time seemed a little 
thing beside these great mysteries which for hundreds of years have 
brought strength to faint hearts. We could have sung for joy. 

The face of this priest will never pass from my remembrance if I 
live many years—though it may be that we shall all most happily suffer 
for this day’s work, and God grant it be so. 

This priest was of most excellent countenance, strong, yet full of 
gentleness, and though some weeks unshorn of beard he bore himself 
with all the manner of a prince, and showed no sign of fear. We knew 
not his name nor whence he came, only from his papers that he was 
known to my Lord Bishop of Lincoln before he was committed to the 
Tower. 

But for his voice and that of Master Ingham we did hear naught 
save the wind in the trees near the house, and once I did think a sound 
as of a horse galloping. 

When we all drew near to receive the Bread of Life the very wind 
seemed hushed, but towards the end of Mass a clamour of voices 
broke out along the hill road, and a rattle of horses’ feet. Then we 
knew the Queen’s men had come, and all raised their heads to listen: 
all, that is, save the priest, who did not seem to hear. 

Quietly he moved about the altar-table and read the final prayers 
with voice unshaken. 

Richard too remained as one who heard nothing but the voice of 
the priest. Then loud blows fell upon the door below, and a voice 
called to us to open in the Queen’s name. 

Mass being ended we all waited, and then Ingham went down and 
let the men come in, for they would have burst the door. 

Then we heard them call the priest’s name. And it was Nicholas 
Garlick. 

We had long known of this holy man, for he was sometime master 
of Bishop Pursglove’s school at Tidesweli, many miles southward from 
this place, and he was known to be full of learning and virtue. This 
then was he who with head lifted and eyes aflame waited without 
a tremor for his arrest. 

I cannot write of what followed nor of the rough usage he got, but 
he bore it all right manfully like the brave gentleman he is. 

Richard too was taken, and then at last I felt my heart would burst, 
and I did beg and pray of the Queen’s officer that he would take me 
too. But he pushed me away when I went forward, and even when I 
knelt to him he would not hear me. 

And now here at Long Kirby I wait for tidings, while those 
two have gone to the foul fever den at Derby, there to stand their 

trial with other recusants. 





See 
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And I know how heavy is the trial which I must bear alone. 
And yet to know that Richard Ingham did not fail, and will not, 
God helping him, and that he loves me, is enough for any woman’s 
happiness. 


Other entries follow telling of tears and sorrow and agonizing 
dread that Ingham was suffering cruelly in Derby Gaol 


Oh, God! [she wrote], surely I suffer more though I go free. 


Then the news came of Ingham’s banishment with Nicholas 
Garlick and seventy-two other priests and several gentlemen 
and yeomen out of England. 

Two months later and Father Garlick was once more in his 
native county, and with him came Richard Ingham. They came 
to Long Kirby,and Margaret Ashton was married to Ingham in 
the parlour of the old house in the Peak by Father Garlick. 

Of their future history nothing is known, but of the glorious 
death of Nicholas Garlick we have full knowledge. 

It is impossible for a Catholic to visit Tideswell now without 
in some degree understanding how the “Cathedral Church” 
was a means of grace to Nicholas Garlick during his seven years’ 
head-mastership of Tideswell Grammar School. 

This building faces the north transept, so that each moment 
of his working-hours he saw the high pinnacled tower, the long 
line of roof, and the beautiful windows that must have reflected 
back some of the brightness which makes Tideswel!l Church 
“one gallery of light and beauty.” 

It was during these seven years that he saw his friends and 
neighbours gradually deprived of all means of practising their 
religion. His was the true missionary spirit and he longed to 
be able to carry spiritual help into the wild district to the north 
of Tideswell, familiar to him from boyhood; where he could 
pass almost unnoticed through the dales and over the hills by 
tracks difficult to follow. His father was Forester of the High 
Peak, and he knew every inch of the way. 

His life hitherto had been one of peace, 

But his heart so burn’d 


For Heaven, he turn’d 
A Pilgrim and man of Strife. 


Three of his pupils went with him to Rheims, but owing 
to his learning and the great need for him in Derbyshire, 
he was the sooner ordained, and in 1583 was sent back there 
to work. 
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It was no small thing to have educated and trained the 
youths of Derbyshire for seven years, but in the remaining five 
years of his life he was the support and strength of the recusants 
of the Peak. When search was made for them, those who were 
best known to the Queen’s men hid in the caves. Robert Eyre, 
a Justice of the Peace, whose brother was a Catholic, gave 
warning at the approach of danger. They were relieved by 
shepherds, who brought food and hid it among the rocks. 

“It is difficult to search in that country,” John Ferne, the 
priest-hunter, wrote to Cecil, “for the recusants keep scouts day 
and night, and they ride armed.” 

The fiery zeal of Nicholas Garlick could not be extinguished 
by banishment from England, and in two months he was back 
in Derbyshire at ten times greater risk than before. 

This man of peace continued on his way of pilgrimage and 
strife until July 12, 1588, when he was once more seized by the 
sheriff's officers at the house of the Fitzherbert’s at Padley, on 
the north-east border of the county, together with another 
priest, Robert Ludlam. 

An old record of the time states that: “On July 23, 1588, 
Mr. Garlick and his companion were arraigned at the assizes, 
and without the least sign of fear or dismay professed them- 
selves to be priests—greatly rejoicing at their calling.” 

Two days later they were drawn on hurdles to the place of 
execution, and it was arranged that a fellow-sufferer and a 
priest named Richard Sympson should suffer first. 


But to encourage him Mr. Garlick hastened to the ladder and 
kissing it ascended. As the fire of the cauldron was not ready, he 
addressed the multitude on their salvation, until he was pulled off the 
ladder. He was left hanging until about half-dead, and was then cut 
down, but having recovered his senses was then drawn and quartered. 
Mr. Sympson and Mr. Ludlam followed him. 


An eye-witness of the scene wrote that day: 


July 25, 1588. Derby. 
When Garlick did the ladder kiss 
And Sympson after hie, 
Methought that there St. Andrew was 
Desirous for to die. 


E. M. HARTING. 
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MONTGOMERY ANDERSON stepped inside the Abbey ruins: he 
stood on the soft greensward, his face towards the matchless 
east window, and glared at the tourist on his right who omitted 
to remove his hat; then discovering that “hats off!” was not 
the order of the day in the roofless sanctuary, he discreetly 
made a feint of mopping his brow, whereby enabling his fellow- 
tourists to modify their interpretation of his previous action. 
They were a curious company, men and women, mostly in 
motor attire, who passed with hushed footsteps through old, 
crumbling doorways, peeped, half-apologetically, into little, 
sheltered, grass-paved nooks, and disported themselves with 
some constraint among the ruins of the monastic buildings, 
making edifying, twentieth-century comments on the relics of 
the lives led here by the Cistercian brotherhood in the far-off 
past. 

“They say these monks always kept silence,’ one lady 
remarked. “What a strange idea! Surely speech was given to 
us for a purpose ?” 

“They spoke when they prayed,’ her daughter hazarded, 
rendered argumentative by a strong craving for tea. 

“ My dear, that doesn’t count. I mean they never spoke to 
one another, they might just as well have been dumb.” 

“T reckon I’ve spent most of my time since May inside old 
churches, and other places of the kind,” a thin-faced man com- 
mented, “but I haven’t discovered by what right these monks 
wasted their days sitting at their prayers. I gues6 we've learnt 
to move since then!” 

Anderson stood enraptured, gazing at the exquisite arches, 
the wonderfully proportioned nave, the gorgeous east window, 
unequalled in Early English architecture. His raptures were 
shared by others who had driven miles for a sight of the great 
grey skeleton which, standing in its centre, dominated the 
smiling green valley of the Wye; and whose bare, roofless ruin 
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had called into existence three or more well-roofed and well- 
appointed hotels, and various other comfortable houses of 
refreshment. An antiquarian gentleman was keeping an eagle 
eye on some workmen engaged in excavations in the south 
transept. “Who knows but we may turn up one of these old 
dreamers?” he said to Anderson. “An Abbot, perhaps—it 
would be a most admirable and useful thing to discover an 
Abbot !” 

Anderson was in a meditative mood. He had lunched 
adequately, and tea loomed pleasantly in the near future— 
served on the lawn of the hotel opposite. A gentle benevolence 
towards his fellows covered the hard surface of his acute and 
critical mind with a cloak of kindly toleration—toleration for 
the dream-life lived by the former denizens of this crumbling 
habitation, so opposed to the teeming activities of his own 
existence—he had travelled pretty well all over the world under 
the auspices of Mr. Cook, and written bright and intelligent little 
descriptions of many places visited. “Here,” he pondered, 
settling himself on a rustic bench, set for the purpose against 
the grey wall of the vanished cloister, “these monks dreamed 
away their days, oblivious of the real issues of life.” He lighted 
a cigarette, and assuming a lounging position, pictured to 
himself the silent figures flitting by with bent head and noiseless 
footstep. Once he almost thought that he had succeeded in 
materializing a phantom from the past, for a black-cloaked 
figure appeared suddenly, framed in the old doorway which had 
formerly led from the church into the monks’ “dortor,” or 
sleeping-room. The face was refined and ascetic, and wore a 
strange, far-away expression. Its owner, however, proved to be 
an Inverness-coated parson who was subsequently recalled into 
the abbey by a family of particularly jolly boys and girls, 
anxious to get their Church history over and adjourn for tea. 
Anderson's next interruption was a less inspiring one. He 
suddenly became conscious that he was being scrutinized in a 
decidedly ill-bred way by a rough-looking man dressed in a 
garment of which the only clear impression Anderson received 
was that it was exceedingly dirty. The man’s hands, too, 
impressed Anderson in the same unpleasant way, especially his 
finger-nails. His face was clean-shaven—or rather, not clean- 
shaven, for his heavy jaw was scrubbily covered with a beard of 
two days’ growth. His eyes were shrewd and of a vivid blue 
colour, his complexion bronzed with exposure to the sun. This 
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individual surveyed Anderson with an inquisitive, yet half- 
frightened air. 

“Well?” the latter said at last, in slightly sarcastic tones, 
“can I do anything for you ?” 

“Yes, you can—if you are really there,’ the half-shaved 
stranger replied, in rather shaky tones. He peered at Anderson’s 
very “definite’’ personality as though there might be some 
doubt as to its authenticity, and the latter experienced a queer 
sensation of doubt as to his own substantiality which he after- 
wards declared was creepier than any psychic manifestation 
emanating from another world could have been. “Tell me how 
came you here?” 

“| came in a motor,” Anderson said. “ What are you? the 
caretaker? because you’ve got a pretty cool way about you if 
you are,” 

“T used to be caretaker,” the other replied: “My name is 
Robert Brantingham: I was the tenth Abbot.” 

“Ah!” 

Anderson pulled himself together as well as he could, for he 
had witness to the unearthly nature of the experience he was 
undergoing in the evidence of the extraordinary sensation which 
had overtaken him. Just as the man before him seemed to be 
in some way ten times more real than an ordinary man, so his 
own personality seemed to be growing blurred and incoherent— 
preposterous, in fact. He almost felt ashamed to be holding a 
brief for his own actuality under the searching gaze of the tenth 
Abbot, dead these five hundred years! This the “alleged” ego 
of Montgomery Anderson felt was a state of things to be taken 
in hand at once and combated. If this were indeed the tenth 
Abbot how immensely superior was he—Montgomery Anderson 
—heir of the enlightened ages, from the Renaissance forward! 
What information could he not give this simple soul—simple 
and restricted even in his own age, shut off from his world, such 
as it was, in this place of dreams. 

“What brought ye here?” the other repeated,and Anderson 
answered : 

“T came ina horseless car that travelled thrice as quick as the 
fleetest steed, and the words procuring my lodging preceded me 
as swiftly as they were spoken. We travel now, if need be, 
sixty miles per hour, and our words are borne on wires over 
the land.” 

The tenth Abbot looked perfectly unimpressed, and rather 
impatient. 
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“] meant not that,” he said. “How you came is neither 
here nor there. Such things are but details, and matter not. 
I would fain learn why ye come hither?” 

“T come to see your abbey,” Anderson said, feeling rather 
snubbed. “About twenty thousand of us come every year.” 

“But why?” the Abbot asked. “It has no altar! It has 
no wherewithal for the celebrating of Divine Service! Why do 
not you, who possess such wealth and mechanical resources 





that ye can drive your cars across land and ocean 
“ Not the ocean,” Anderson corrected. ‘We cross the ocean 





in steamers 

But the Abbot waved the interruption aside. ‘ Pooh,” he 
interrupted, “no matter, you will fly one day, but it’s all the 
same, time is but a moment. But, I say, why do ye not restore 
these walls that ye travel so far to see, and set a roof thereon? 
That should be easy to your age which was not impossible to 
ours.” 

“Heaven forbid!” Anderson exclaimed with such piety 
that the Abbot crossed himself two or three times in succession. 
“Why, man, it would be sacrilege! What a sinful idea!” 

The Abbot looked distinctly uncomfortable —like one 
brought into contact with the uncanny. “ Sacrilege ?—sinful ?” 
—he said, “but thou wouldst then have an altar, and a place 
wherein to kneel.” 

“An altar would completely spoil the view of the east 
window,” Anderson explained, “and the green turf is most 
effective in the aisles. This glorious old place is full of hallowed 
associations, and thank goodness, the fiend of a restorer hasn’t 
spoiled it!” : 

“Then you would not renew the ‘hallowed associations’?” 
the tenth Abbot asked. 

“Well, hardly,” Anderson answered; “You see, they are 
hallowed inasmuch as they are of the past?” 

The Abbot receded, and shivered a little: “Alas, poor 
ghost!” he murmured, “dost thou live only in the past, and 
inhabit ruined places?” He regarded Anderson so queerly 
that the latter felt considerably embarrassed. 

“It’s my appearance, I suppose,” he remarked, “that seems 
strange to you. Of course, chaps didn’t wear this sort of get-up 
in your time.” 

The other seemed to readjust his gaze and bring it into focus 
with Anderson’s exterior. ‘“ Yes,” he acquiesced, treating the 
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latter's tweeds to a perfunctory glance, “now I come to notice 
it, thou art garbed differently from our gallants, but it is thou 
that perplexeth me—I almost wonder if my imagination [he 
seemed to be speaking to himself] playeth me a scurvy trick 
and that I dream thy presence, for thou art verily a vague, 
shadowy thing!” 

“Perhaps I haven’t made myself clear,” Anderson said, 
rather stiffly, not remarking how well the phrase suited the 
occasion. “Let me try to explain: we are to-day a very 
matter-of-fact, practical people. We have little time for psalm- 
singing, because our days are filled with toil and effort 

“But,” the Abbot interrupted, “there are ever men and 
women here ?—twenty thousand in a year—and never is the 
place solitary by day. These have snatched time from the toil 
of their good works to worship, for I have seen most surely the 





rapt look on their face that goeth before an ecstasy.” 

“They weren’t worshipping, they were admiring the archi- 
tecture,” Anderson rejoined bluntly, rejecting the idea in all 
haste. 

“Do they, then, not believe in God?” the tenth Abbot 
asked in hushed tones. 

“Of course they do!” Anderson retorted, feeling his 
indignation rising. “One doesn’t have to see eye to eye with 
the Bishop of Rome in order to be a Christian nowadays!” 

“Then,” the Abbot replied, in level tones, “surely it were 
more profitable to praise Him than to worship an east window ; 
which, indeed, were grievous idolatry? I fear me,” he added 
sadly, “that ye are an idolatrous generation, like the heathen, 
the worshippers of carved stones!” 

“Well, I like that!” Anderson said. “ Idolaters !—that 
boot generally goes on another foot. How about your altars 
and censers and things? When we admire these walls we 
simply pay homage to the artist who designed them.” 

The Abbot looked horribly shocked at this statement, but 
Anderson continued : 

“We hold the place sacred, certainly, in a sense. Our 
religion fosters sentiment. The sacred vessels preserved in our 
museums are objects of reverence; we are, for all you may 
think, a deeply religious people.” 

The tenth Abbot surveyed Anderson with a strange, 
frightened look in his eyes, like an expression that the latter 
had once caught on the face of a man at a spiritualistic séance, 
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when the proceedings began to savour of the unearthly. He 
retreated and crossed himself: “St. Bernard,” he whispered, 
‘protect me from this uncanny thing.” 

No man likes to. be called a thing, especially when his sense 
of self-actuality—to coin a term—is uncomfortably insecure. 
Anderson was becoming more and more conscious of the latter 
abominable sensation. He struggled against it manfully. 

“You don’t quite follow me,” he said patiently, leaning 
back and thrusting his thumbs into his arm-holes, which he was 
positively relieved to find were still there. His voice assumed 
a patronizing tone: 

“You don’t understand. We have no uses for psalm-singing 
in our day. We give reasonable service, but we are sane men 
and we don’t get out of bed at night to go to church.” 

“ Nay, but indeed you do, for I saw two of you in the Abbey 
last night,” the Abbot interrupted, “their eyes heavy with 
sleep.” 

“Oh,—ah, yes,’ Anderson said, “they got up to see the 
Abbey by moonlight.” 

“ Moonlight!” the Abbot echoed. “ Do ye then worship the 
mad moon, ye race of sane men? In sooth, ye are a super- 
stitious generation, and these were a pair of vain dreamers !” 

Anderson was thoroughly nettled. Superstition was not a 
term that he was in the habit of hearing applied to the practices 
of his age, and the Abbot’s tone was contemptuous. “At any 
rate,” he retorted, “those were two uncommonly good fellows. One 
is a consulting physician at a hospital, and the other works for 
the Charity Organization Society. We believe in deeds, not 
words !—‘ Not everyone who says, Lord, Lord,’ you know.” 

The tenth Abbot looked at him gently, and his blue eyes 
softened. “Those are good words,” he said, “but must these 
holy men be never permitted to approach Almighty God save 
through His creatures? With you must ever the human 
institution intervene? Lo, we also toiled for the poor’”—he 
glanced at his horny hands—“ and eke tended the sick, but at 
night we made our offering of praise and prayer straight to God 
Himself, with naught intervening—nor poor, nor sick. Then 
we felt the Reality of the Holy Presence which, where men 
intervened, had been less distinct.” A strange light illuminated 
for a moment his heavy features. “I grieve,” he said, “for an 
error which would allow no Christian soul to approach his 
Maker save through the Charity Organization or the Medical 
Mission. These pious men are the victims of a cruel creed.” 
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Anderson had a vague feeling that he had heard something 
like this before, but emanating from a very different quarter. 
He felt that this man who had invoked St. Bernard was “getting 
at” him somehow. He was glad to have his answer ready. 

“Oh, that doesn’t worry them any,” he said; “they both 
happen to be Agnostics.” 

The Abbot stepped backwards, and showed signs of frank 
discomforture. “I fear thee!” he murmured; “thou art a 
shadow-spirit, and my soul comprehendeth thee not. Thou art 
eeric! 

“T’m not eerie,’ Anderson answered with admirable patience. 


“ 


— 


am simply reasonable and practical—we have passed the age 
of contradictions and inconsistencies. We worship God now-a- 
days by living just lives and looking after our fellow-creatures.” 

The Abbot nodded approvingly. “ Right,” he said, “ without 
works none shall be saved.” 

“We worship God,’ Anderson went on, warming to his 
theme, “by feeding the hungry—we have workhouses. We 
worship God by healing the sick—we have Research Labora- 
tories. We worship God by instructing the young!” 

“Ah!” the Abbot commented, “you teach the young to 
worship God ?” 

“Certainly,” Anderson said ; “if their parents wish it.” 
“ And if the parents do not wish it?” 





“ Then we worship God by I mean, then they are exempt 
from all religious instruction. We insist that they are not 
interfered with.” 

“You worship God,” the Abbot repeated, very slowly, “ by 
insisting that the young shall not be taught to worship God. 
That is a contradiction! Nay,’—his voice suddenly became 
loud and most horribly penetrating—“thou mockest God 
Almighty! Now I know who thou art! Now do I know why 
thou dost prefer the soft sod to the hard stones, even though 
thou hast not to bend the knee! Now do I know why thou 
wouldst abolish the Place of Sacrifice! Aye,’—his accents 
became yet more piercing—‘“thou hast a demon, and lo! it 
hath just spoken. A demon that loveth to dwell among the 
tombs—amidst ruin and decay.” And to Anderson’s intense 
annoyance the tenth Abbot raised his hand and, making the 
sign of the Cross, pronounced the words: “ Exorctso te, im- 
munde spiritus, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.” 

The words, slowly and distinctly repeated, seemed to strike 
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Anderson’s brain like so many blows. It was the first time he 
had been exorcised. For a moment he was as one stunned, 
and when he came to himself the tenth Abbot had disappeared. 

Had he been asleep and dreaming? Hardly, for the 
cigarette was still between his lips. Yet, again, had he really 
been holding converse with a living man? He had not removed 
the cigarette nor been conscious of it, and, being only a very 
occasional smoker, speaking with a cigarette in his mouth was 
not one of his accomplishments. 

He was interrupted in arriving at a conclusion by the 
sudden re-appearance of the Inverness-coated parson. 

He beckoned to Anderson. “They have just made a most 
interesting discovery,” he gasped, “in the transept yonder 
They have unearthed an old stone coffin. If you make haste 
you will be able to see it. We think it may be one of the 
abbots.” 

Anderson followed the Inverness cloak to the place indi- 
cated. The antiquarian gentleman was bending over an ancient 
stone coffin endeavouring to decipher the inscription on the lid. 
The workmen stood by, mildly interested in the proceedings. 

“Hurray!” the antiquarian gentleman shouted, “we have 
discovered the tenth Abbot! Here it is on the coffin. I can’t 
make out the name yct—it appears to begin with a ‘B.’” 

“ Brantingham—Robert Brantingham,” Anderson _ said, 
speaking in a dazed sort of way, for he was still feeling stunned, 
as though something heavy had hit him on the head. 

“ Robertus,” the antiquarian spelt out. “By Jove, sir, you 
are quite right! Brantingham—Robert Brantingham! But 
how in the name of wonder did you know; there is no record 
extant of the names of the abbots of this foundation?” 

But Anderson didn’t seem to hear the question. He was 
gaping up at the roofless height. 

“We will now open the coffin,” the antiquarian said, “and 
have a look at the old dreamer. A most interesting experience 
this. Hey, sir!”—to Anderson, who had turned his back on 
the discovery—*“ we are about to open the coffin.” 

“T was wondering,” Anderson said, irrelevantly, “ whether we 
couldn’t fix up a roof on this place and make it useable. 
Corrugated iron would be better than nothing, and we could 
easily set up an altar over against the window if we boarded 
a bit of it up. Some of us who have leisure might come and 
live here, don’t you know, and make use of the place. If it 
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can’t be managed ”"—he shrugged his shoulders—“ we might 
just as well turn it into a garage, right away.” 

The antiquarian regarded him sympathetically. ‘“ You are 
not feeling well,” he said. “This excellent gentleman ’’—indi- 
cating the coffin—“ has unnerved you a bit. Eh, what?” 

“[—I got some blows on the head in the cloister just now,” 
Anderson said. “I feel a bit dazed and stupid.” 

“Ah,” the antiquarian gentleman said, “some of the loose 
masonry must have fallen on you. You must have seen the 
notices warning people not to stand too near the walls—you 
go back and look, you will see for yourself. It is most 
dangerous to sit about in those cloisters. One never knows 
what may not happen.” 

‘No, I don’t suppose one does,” Anderson said. 

E. M. DINNIS. 
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A thought of long-past childhood woke me to-day, 
f=) 5 I P 
The voice of Spring—and to my soul were given 
Clear images of what is clear in Heaven. 
(C. W. Herbert’s Poems of the Seen and the Unseen, 14.) 


THE late Mr. R. H. Hutton states that Wordsworth never 
“found” or, as he himself explains, Wordsworth “never made 
any profound impression on Newman, though there is so much 
in his writings that seems like a paraphrase of some of 
Wordsworth’s finest poetry.”! The Cardinal may have deemed 
that the Bard of Rydal constituted himself too much “ 
priest of nature,” yet the poem of each that is best known, the 
Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Clild- 
hood, and Lead, kindly Light, seem to contain, the one zz extenso, 
the other in brief, a similar idea, and herein Newman appears 
to have “ found ” Wordsworth and Wordsworth to have “ found ” 
Newman. Both notice another world’s sensible impressions, to 


a high 


be followed by those “fallings from us, vanishings,” and the 
“bitter decline of this glorious feeling owing to the cares and 
weight of manhood.” ? 

The Ode came first, being written between 1803—1806 at 
Townend, Grasmere; the Lead in 1833, in the Straits of 
Bonifacio, otherwise we might have called the Ode a para- 
phrase of the later Lead, kindly Light. 


1 Monograph on Cardinal Newman. 


2 Modern Painters. Popular edition, IT. iii. v. i. 412 But Ruskin does not 
there describe the feeling as aught directly spiritual, but only ‘‘a sense of beauty,” 
and that while, later on, men have “not the time nor the liberty to look for their 
lost treasure,"’ yet ‘* human and divine affections '’ are ordered ‘‘to take its place 
With Wordsworth he will “‘not grieve” for the loss. The subject-matter has 
occasioned not ‘‘lamentation,"’ but rather ‘‘ holy thankfulness for the witness it bears 
to the immortal origin and end of our nature."’ If the loss were merely that of ‘‘a 
sense of beauty,” and ‘‘ most intense, superstitious, insatiable and beatific perception 
of her splendour,” this alleged loss might be put up with, but it is more than this 
sense with Newman and Wordsworth 


VOL. CXVIII, F 
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There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore 
Turn wheresoe’er I may 
By night or day. 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 

So far Wordsworth’s opening. “To that dream-like vivid- 
ness and splendour which invests objects of sight in childhood, 
everyone, I believe,” he writes, “if he would look back could 
bear testimony,” and to those who had been pained at his 
inculcating, as it were, belief in “a prior state of existence,” 
the poet puts forth his disclaimer: “It is far too shadowy a 
notion to be recommended to Faith.” It is only part of divers 
“popular creeds,” as well as a well-known “ingredient” in 
Platonic Philosophy.'! It is, Wordsworth says, but “an element 
in our instincts of Immortality,” but at the same time he 
thinks it not contradictory to revelation, and he perceives 
some “analogy” thereto in man’s Fall. We once asked the 
Cardinal about it, and he replied : 


“ 


As to Wordsworth you are quite right. He puts forth the Platonic 
doctrine, not the Christian. I have glanced at him in my article on 
Keble (fer contrast), in the second volume of my Essays. It is 
a most beautiful doctrine, and may be modified in a Christian sense. 
It is our common belief that every soul has its Guardian Angel, but, 
if so, is it possible that the good Angel should not whisper high 
truths to poor little heathen infants, or, at least, is it not allowable 
to think so? Still more surely may we say that, considering Baptism 
imparts Faith, Hope and Charity, the intellect of Christian children 
comes into this world of sense, and wakes up to reflection ; “ trailing 
clouds of glory do they come from God Who is their home.” 

Wordsworth’s Ode is one of the most beautiful poems in the 
language. It and Milton’s Zycidas affect me more than anything in 
Dryden, in Shakespeare, in Gray or in Scott. It is partly the thought, 
partly the verse, but Wordsworth is far the more touching of the two. 


And now let us continue a discussion started by Charles 
Marriott with Newman about 1839,? and ask, as Dr. Greenhill did 


' Knight’s Wordsworth cit. Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, c. xxii. Coleridge 
writes: ‘* Readers will be as little disposed to charge Mr. Wordsworth with believing 
the Platonic pre-existence in the ordinary interpretation of the word as I am loth to 
believe that Plato himself ever meant it or taught it,” that is to say, Plato rather 
**looked upon the mingled experience of mundane life as inducing a gradual but slow 
remembrance of the past.”” See the ‘* Meno ” etc. 

3 Mozley, Corr. ii. 477. 
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of the author in vain, what is meant by “ those angel faces, which 
I have lov’d long since and lost awhile,” in the Lead, or, as the 
Ode puts it: “The things which I have seen I now can see no 
more,” or, as Henry Vaughan has it: 


Happy those early years when | 
Shin’d in my Angel infancy .. . 
When yet I had not walked above 

A mile or two from my first Love, 
And looking back at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face 


The “long since” we can extend back to Mr. Newman 
senior’s house in 1805, Grey Court at Ham, so beautifully 
described by his son.! Of Ham “I dreamed about as a school- 
boy as if it were Paradise ;” so he writes to a friend. It was 
“marvelling childhood’s Heaven of Love,’* where in the 
year succeeding he ran about the garden waving a flag to cele- 
brate Trafalgar ; and where he had been heard sigh, and on the 
nurse inquiring: “Why such a sigh, Master Johnny?” had 
answered that he was thinking he had to do three things: “Go 
to school, choose a profession, and get married.” 


See at his feet some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life 
. . . Then will be fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife 

. But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside. 


The “ vanishings ” had begun. 

In the Afologia occurs the well-known passage: “I thought 
life might be a dream, or I an angel, and all the world a decep- 
tion, my fellow-angels, by a playful device, concealing them- 
selves from me, and deceiving me with the semblance of a 
material world.” So Wordsworth as a child: “I was often 
unable to think of external things as having external existence, 
and I communed with all I saw as something not apart from, 
but inherent in, my own immaterial nature.” Again, children 
are “full of tender, affectionate thoughts towards those first 
years,” writes Newman, “but they do not know why. They 
think it those very years which they yearn after, whereas it is 
the Presence of God which they now see was then over them, 


1 Historical Sketches (Section, ‘‘ Discipline and Influence”) ; Mozley, Corr. i. 17. 
2 C. W. Herbert’s Poems of the Seen and the, Unseen, 14, 
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which attracts them.”! Again, “the apprehension of God, 
when it is found in children, is found to act promptly and 
keenly by reason of the paucity of their ideas. It is an 
image of the good God, good in Himself, good relatively 
towards the child with whatever incompleteness; an image 
before it has been reflected on, and before it is recognized by 
him as a notion!” ? 

Once more : 

There is in the infant soul in the first years of its regenerate state, 
a discernment of the unseen world in the things that are seen, and a 
realization of what is Sovereign and Adorable, and an incredulity and 
ignorance about what is transient and changeable, which mark it out as 
the first emblem of the matured Christian when weaned from things 
temporal, and living in the intimate conviction of the Divine Presence 
. . . he has this one great gift, that he seems to have come lately from 
God’s Presence. The simplicity of a child’s ways and notions, his 
ready belief of everything he is told, his artless love, his frank confi- 
dence, his confession of helplessness, his ignorance of evil, his inability 
to conceal his thoughts, his contentment, his prompt forgetfulness of 
trouble, his admiring without coveting, and above all, his reverential 
spirit, looking at all things about him as wonderful, as tokens and 
types of the One Invisible, are all evidence of his being lately (as it 
were) a visitant in a higher state of things.® 

This conclusion is, we believe, the strongest passage on the 
point in Newman’s works. 

And now, as we have been told by one who knew 
the family, a mother once said: “If babes could speak, 
what would not baby say?” and her child of five or six 
years replied: “God does not let baby speak till baby has 
forgotten what he knows,” as though apprehending that he 
had already “heard things that it is not given to man to 
utter ;” this is Wordsworth’s “little child,” yet “glorious in the 
might of heaven-born freedom,” the “ Seer blest on whom those 
truths do rest,” that “silent, read’st the eternal deep.” The 
idea in the Ode and the Lead is dimly seen, too, in Words- 
worth’s Prelude, cited by Coleridge : 

Our simple childhood sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements. 
Why such a throne, unless something unearthly were meant ? 

He cautiously adds: 


I guess not what this tells of Being past 


Nor what it augurs of the life to come. . . .' 


1 Parochial Sermons, iv. 262. 2 Grammar of Assent, 112. 
3 Parochial Sermons, ii. 64, 65 * Prelude, V. 510. Edit, 1870. 202, 
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He enquires later on: 


Ah! why in age 
Do we revert so fondly to the walks 
Of childhood—but that there the soul . . . can hear 
Reverberations ; and a choral song 
Commingling with the incense that ascends 
Undaunted towards the imperishable Heavens. 


In due course the child’s credulity and ignorance about what 
is transient and changeable are invaded by the pressure of 
outward things in the gay and busy world. Nature, “the homely 
nurse, doth all she can” to make him, 

the four year’s darling * of a pigmy size. . . 


Forget the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy... . 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


The Cardinal, too, complains of the “garish day.” The 
“ shades of the prison-house” in Wordsworth have their counter- 
part in the “encircling gloom” of Newman; “Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy,” writes one; and “ Paradise” his early 
home, is the thought of the other, and the “local habitation” of 
his “ angel-faces.” And 


. . . Though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from (his) sight, 


Wordsworth finds “strength” among other things, more or less 
we imagine unsatisfying by themselves, “In the faith that looks 
through death.” And Newman’s “morn” is but another name 
for “the most new day” (ora novissima), itself the fulfilment of 
all that he had hoped for, and believed in, on earth. 

When the Cardinal was in his sixty-second year, the thought 
in the Lead is extended to the future as well as to the past, in 
the exquisite poem of the 7wo Worlds. 

Unveil, O Lord, and on us shine, 
In glory and in grace, 

This gaudy world grows pale before 
The beauty of Thy face. 


1 Excursion, \X. Edit. 1870. 36. 
2 Edit. 1815. 
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Till Thou art seen it seems to be 
A sort of fairy ground, 

Where suns unsetting light the sky 
And flowers and fruit abound, 


$s 


But when Thy keener, purer beam, 
Is pour’d upon our sight, 
It loses all its pow’r to charm 


And what was day is night .. . 


And thus when we renounce for Thee 
Its restless aims and fears 

The tender memories of the past 

The hopes of coming years, 


et ee See ee ee eee 


Poor is our sacrifice whose eyes 
Are lighted from above 

We offer what we cannot keep, 
What we have ceas’d to love. 


Namely, to those whose eyes are no longer “amid the encircling 
gloom” but see, if not the “clouds of glory” again, yet not the 
“garish day” only, but “new lights” of which Edmund Waller 
writes, among his last and best lines, in a poem on Human 


i 


1 Life: 
a 
i The soul’s dark cottage batter’d and decay’d 
i Lets in new lights thro’ chinks that time has made ; 
i Stronger by weakness wiser men become, 
‘ As they draw near to their eternal home, 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 
Since 


Truth is born 
Beyond the polar gleam forlorn, 
Or in the gateway of the morn.! 


EDWARD BELLASIS. 


1 Tennyson, 7wo Voices, Edit. 1884 
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> 


Coronation Crazy. 

THERE was no more pronounced sign, so historians assure 
us, of the decadence of the Roman empire than the half-serious, 
half-mocking welcome which it accorded in the age of the 
Antonines to every extravagant superstition that could be 
devised by the brain of man. Remembering this warning, we 
cannot help hoping that the Review of Reviews is not quite 
so representative as it professes to be of the mind of twentieth 
century England. If it is, poor old England is certainly in a 
bad way. For sheer delirium unrelieved by any touch of piety, 
poetry, or plausibility, we do not think that it would be possible, 
outside a lunatic asylum, to match the ravings, spread out 
through half-a-dozen columns, which Mr. Stead has printed in 
the current number of the journal named, presumably as matter 
likely to be of serious interest to intelligent readers. He begins 
by assuring them : 


Strange as it may seem, there are men, modern men, full of the 
latest theories of modern science, who will seriously maintain that the 
King really suffers or enjoys an actual change in person and in 
character by the rites administered by the Archbishops [sic]. |The 
writer, despite the space accorded to the topic, is apparently unaware 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury is the sole officiant.| According to 
them the whole ceremonial is full of occult significance and of actual 
practical import. Such men are usually members of the many secret 
circles or orders or lodges with which London and Paris are honey- 
combed, whose members are drawn together for the purpose of studying 
ancient wisdom or practising the arts of magic and of mastering some 
one or other of the innumerable mysteries of occult lore. 


That Mr. Stead’s informant told him this we readily believe, 
and also that the condition was insisted upon that no hint 
should be given as to “the identity of the Mage, or the Temple 
where he heard the oracular voice.” But when Mr. Stead 
declares further: “I know the man to be honest, and to all 
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human appearance clothed and in his right mind,” we can only 
envy the editor of the Review of Reviews his childlike trust 
in human nature. It would be paying the nonsense which 
follows too much honour to copy any considerable portion of 
the “oracle.” There were apparently a “temple” and “incense” 
and the “dim red rays of a lamp,” and a “Hymn of Invocation,” 
but we have to wait some time with “the four great Elemental 
Lords or Devas of the four divisions of the British Isles” before 
we get to the heart of the matter. However, the innermost 
efficacy of the Unction is disclosed at last, and this is what 
happens : 


At the moment of the Anointing, a distinct ray from the highest 
altitude of spiritual elevation descends and mingles with the higher 
physical of the King. The particles which are transmitted into the 
physical plane become crystallized—or a better term would perhaps 
be materialized—and remain in the actual fabric of the body of the 
King. This causes the whole aura to become translucent with Divine 
light. The link with the Divine Ruler must be made ere the nation 
can be protected along spiritual lines by these great Devas. 


This is of a lucidity worthy of Mrs. Eddy, and so also is 
what follows. 

The spiritual inflowing will pass downwards from the spiritual body, 
through the intervening mental body, into, and passing through the 
astral body, finally focus itself in the pineal gland in the brain and in 
the physical heart.! Thus each body will receive its Divine influx, and 
evermore, no matter what the conduct of the recipient may be, these 
particles will remain in the various bodies, and will always serve as a 
means whereby he may be linked up to the great forces on the inner 
and higher planes which will use him to guide the destinies of the Empire, 
over which he has been called to reign. 


No one can say that this is not definite, and we even learn 
that among the Master Mages the actual substance materialized 
in the heart of the King, is termed “the Divine Dewdrop.” 
But when the Mage, turning for a moment from the more 
august personality of the King, directs his attention to some- 
thing so ordinary as an Archbishop of Canterbury, he becomes 
definite to a degree that might almost be considered offensive. 


> 


The Ray, or the Divine Dewdrop, which proceeds from the Logos 
which is known as the Christ, passes through the Archbishop, who is 
a centre at that particular time, and from the Archbishop goes direct 


' This incoherent sentence is printed exactly as it stands. 
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into the body of him who is being crowned. It is highly important 
that the celebrant’s physical vehicle should be in perfect order, clean 
and free. Let him not take any animal food or alcohol for at least 
three days before the ceremony, so that the Divine Ray will be able 
to pass direct into the physical substance. 


If Leo Taxil be dead his peculiar touch seems to survive, 
and we strongly suspect that some of his coadjutors, the co- 
creators of Diana Vaughan, must have marked down Mr. Stead 
for their lawful quarry. In any case, it is easy to understand 
that the individual who has been hoaxing him with these pre- 
posterous oracles should be anxious to preserve his anonymity. 
We fancy that the Mage’s own “physical vehicle” might 
perhaps meet with undignified treatment if he fell into the 
hands of—say a band of cheery undergraduates who believed 
less in magic than in Anglicanism and muscular Christianity. 

H, T. 


Which Side shirks Thinking ? 


In the Zzmes for June 6th, in a leading article on the 
“Irksomeness of Thought,” the writer said : 


It is as true now as it was in Butler’s day that there is no trouble 
which ordinary men and women find so irksome as the trouble of 
thinking. They take their opinions upon every conceivable subject 
ready made; from their favourite newspaper, from the accepted beliefs 
of the society in which they move, or the party to which they attach 
themselves ; from old tradition, from custom, from hereditary associa- 
tion ; from any source except that of careful independent thought. 


No one will dispute the justice of this reflection, but 
presently the writer cites what he evidently considers to be a 
crowning example of this infirmity of mind. 


It is by a shrewd appreciation of this fundamental weakness in 
average human nature that the Church of Rome, for example, despite 
all the advance of science and criticism and freedom of thought, still 
retains so strong a hold over such a great variety of minds. She saves 
perplexed souls the trouble of thinking. She discourages independent 
thought, suppressing it in her clergy by the heavy hand of authority, 
and branding it as disloyal or impious in her faithful laity ; bidding any 
who are in doubt or perplexity to learn from her what they ought to 
believe, and cease to vex themselves with mysteries beyond their ken, 
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To cast themselves thus upon authoritative utterances of Pope or 
Church has undoubtedly brought for a time calm and peace to many 
troubled souls, but mainly because it has saved them from the unwonted 
and irksome exercise of thought. ‘They have been accustomed, as 
Butler says, to let things pass through their minds rather than to think 
of them, and when a serious mental crisis occurs they welcome any- 
thing which saves them from the necessity of grappling with it. 


Here is a double charge against the oldest, the largest, and 
most consistent Church in Christendom, a charge (1) that she 
deludes the vast numbers who form her communion with a false 
assurance that they may safely accept her teaching, and hence 
do not need to face the trouble of thinking for themselves ; and 
(2) that she does this, not through any mere misapprehension 
of the nature of her powers, but out of a “shrewd apprecia- 
tion” of the readiness with which ordinary men welcome substi- 
tutes for the labour of thinking, and of the success with which 
a Church that lusts for power can exploit this readiness for her 
ownends. This charge of evil motive we may safely leave to 
refute itself, but let us for the hundredth time raise the question 
whether the substance of this charge against the Catholic 
system accords with the facts, or whether this writer, and the 
many like him, are not themselves taking their opinion ready 
made, “from the accepted beliefs of the society in which they 
move, or the party to which they attach themselves ; from old 
tradition, from custom, from hereditary association ; from any 
source except that of careful independent thought.” 

The writer picks his words dexterously. At the outset it is 
“ordinary men and women” who suffer from this mental 
infirmity which the Church is able to exploit, and it is from an 
“unwonted ” exercise of thought that she saves those prepared 
to live under her rule. But in another sentence, recollecting 
perhaps that all Catholics are not exactly of this sort, he 
modifies the phrase, and speaks of the hold the Church of 
Rome has on “a great variety of minds;” nor would it have 
been amiss had he selected a phrase indicating more clearly 
how far-reaching in the Catholic Church are the gradations of 
mind, estimated from this standpoint of the power and habit of 
thinking, which are covered by this unobtrusive term “variety 
of minds.” For, as soon as this distinction is observed, the 
whole fabric of the writer’s contention begins to totter. No 
doubt the great mass of the members of the Catholic Church, 
like the members of every other Church or party, are “ordinary ” 
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men and women, for that is just what the term “ordinary ” 
means ; but there are Catholics also, and in great numbers, who 
are by no means ordinary. You could hardly call Newman, for 
instance, a man of ordinary mind to whom thinking was 
irksome, and who became a Catholic just that he might be 
saved from the “unwonted ” exercise of thought ; and, though 
Newman stands high among the intellectual giants of his 
generation, he was but a peculiarly fine specimen of a very 
numerous class of Catholics who are endowed by nature with 
the power to think deeply and accurately on many subjects, 
and are far removed from the disposition to shirk the labour of 
thinking in any department that interests them. The 7zmes 
writer then, if he would maintain his theory, should be able to 
explain by it the hold which the Catholic system has not merely 
upon ordinary men and women, but upon the multitude of 
intellectual men and women whose minds are wide-awake, and 
who are well-acquainted with the latest achievements of science 
and history, together with the difficulties which these in some 
cases really do raise, and in many more are alleged to raise, 
against the pronouncements of the Catholic faith. But evidently 
the theory fails to meet this requirement, and failure so serious 
in a matter so obvious may surely be taken as proof that it 
is a theory that has not been carefully thought out, but taken 
unreflectingly from some of the doubtful sources which its 
advocate has indicated to us in his article. 

In another respect, too, this writer stands convicted of the 
offence of shirking necessary mental labour. He assumes that 
the motive which determines intellectual Catholics to submit to 
the teaching of the Holy See, in spite of their acquaintance 
with the difficulties urged against it in the name of science and 
criticism, is a motive for which they do not even attempt to seek 
a rational basis, but which springs from the unlikely and 
absurd idea that to throw responsibility for one’s beliefs on others, 
without reference to their capability or incapability to sustain 
the burden, is a process which infallibly brings calm and peace 
to the troubled soul. How could it possibly have that effect on 
any one not bereft of his senses? Why did not the leader- 
writer put himself at least to the slight trouble of interro- 
gating a well-instructed Catholic? He would have learnt that 
Catholics cannot, like some others, think in watertight compart- 
ments, but feel the intellectual necessity of employing the 
certain conclusions of one department of knowledge as tests 
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by which, of course indirectly, to estimate the problematic 
conclusions of another. The Catholic religion is based on a 
revelation given through Jesus Christ, which is authenticated by 
a complex body of facts that have been handed down by a 
secure tradition. The writer may dispute this, and then again 
we may blame him for shirking, as presumably he has, the 
labour of acquiring that intimate knowledge we Catholics have 
of all that is covered in our minds by this term authentication. 
But at least he should be able to see that persons who after 
severe inquiry have satisfied themselves that the Christian 
revelation recognized by the Church is authenticated in this 
way, are not acting irrationally but consistently, and are not 
preferring a spurious mental calm to the exercise of wholesome 
thought, when they give heed to what they believe with reason 
to be the clear declarations of our Lord Jesus Christ rather 
than to the loud-voiced affirmations of rationalistic theorizers. 
Also, if this writer marvels that we do not see how patent is 
the contradiction between the results of science and criticism 
and the beliefs of the Catholic Church, we may reproach him 
once more for forming his conclusion without first taking the 
pains we Catholics have taken to ascertain what precisely it is 
that the Catholic Church holds, and what, on the other hand, 
is the precise dividing line between the true conclusions of 
science and criticism and some current theories which have no 
such solid foundation. 

Nor are these all the lapses into the very defect for which 
he censures us, which this writer has experienced in his dealing 
with this one small matter. There are several others we could 
point out, but we will confine ourselves to one of them. It is 
surely because he has shirked the labour of needful thinking 
that he misstates so seriously the motive which induces 
“ordinary” men and women to submit so readily to the teaching 
of the Catholic Church. They are the best witnesses to the 
nature of their motives, and if asked would repudiate altogether 
the notion that they trust this teaching rather than their own 
private reasonings, because they wish to avoid the trouble of 
thinking. They would say that they do it because in matters 
so far beyond them they would be morally certain to miss the 
truth if they trusted their private judgments, but are quite 
certain to reach the truth in following the teachers our Lord 
has set over them. And surely, if we compare the results of 
this procedure in their case with the results of the opposite 
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procedure in the case of the “ordinary” Protestant men and 
women the comparison tells in their favour. At least the 
Catholic procedure leads to the acceptance of a code of 
doctrines under which vast numbers of simple souls can live 
edifying lives and exhibit that unity of belief on a vast scale 
which is esteemed to be a mark of truth; whereas the opposite 
procedure shows itself to be hopelessly unreliable by breeding 
disagreements and consequent disintegrations which multiply 
and grow more radical at every stage. 


Double Weights and Measures. 


Undisciplined human nature is always apt to let feeling 
usurp or encroach upon the sphere of reason. The selfish man 
has not only two but a dozen standards of judgment according 
as events or people around him influence more or less his own 
welfare. The mere Jingo is sudden and quick in quarrel when 
his love of country (which in his case is an extended love of 
self) is exposed to outrage, but views with equanimity violations 
of the laws of nations, of which foreigners are victims. And 
—most striking instance of all—the bigoted anti-Catholic is ready 
to judge with leniency, to palliate and to condone the grossest 
breaches of the moral law if only they result in injury to the 
Church. The secular press of this country abounds in illustrations 
of these shifting standards. Some months ago Sir Henry Cotton 
was reported to have said, in an after-dinner speech, something 
which might be taken to indicate sympathy with an Indian 
“nationalist” who advocated immoral methods of political 
propaganda. Instantly stern moralists wrote to the Z?mes 
protesting against this supposed encouragement of crime on the 
part of a man in high place. But almost at the same period the 
most manifest infringements of elementary rights of all sorts 
were taking place in Portugal, with the scarcely-veiled approval 
of a section of the English press and certainly without denuncia- 
tion from the rest. And shortly before, the immoral “ means” 
employed by Ferrer the anarchist were held by many papers to 
be justified, because his “end” was the destruction of the 
Catholic Church. Again, not long ago, the Home Secretary 
uttered words which reflected on the official integrity of the 
English bench, and drew on his head stern reproof from 
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virtuously-indignant editors who, nevertheless, abated no jot of 
their esteem for Braga and Co. when those worthies sent the 
Supreme Court of Portugal into exile in the East, for refusing 
to pass judgment according to the Government’s desires, 

More lately still, the Pal/ Mall Gazette realizing that 
Protestants as well as Catholics are hit by the anti-religious 
legislation of the Portuguese Government, comments severely 
on “the injustice and the imprudence of a galling interference 
with the religious autonomy of foreign residents,” but appar- 
ently fails to see that the violation of the rights of conscience 
which marks every clause of that monstrous penal code is no 
less grievous when mere natives are the victims. Nay, a Govern- 
ment is more bound, if anything, to respect the rights of its own 
subjects than those of outsiders. 

The same absence of a fixed and absolute moral standard 
appears in literary as well as political matters. In a review of 
the religious articles in the new Lucyclopedia Britannica the 
Atheneum for April 22nd, after noting with approval that a 
large number of articles, including such subjects as “ Eucharist,” 
“ Anabaptists,” “Epiphany,” “Iconoclasts,” “Holy Water” 
were written by Mr. F. C. Conybeare “whose reputation stands 
deservedly high both as a scholar and a writer” but who, as the 
Atheneum omits to state, is also known as an anti-Christian of a 
most virulent and offensive type, goes on to complain that there 
is nothing to counterbalance Professor A. Boudinhon’s article 
on “Infallibility,” written as it is “from the Roman point of 
view.” The atheist, we are led to infer, can be trusted to be 
perfectly impartial, whilst the Christian is necessarily so biassed 
as to require correction. 

Once more, commenting on the fall of the Belgian Ministry 
at the beginning of last month, the Westminster Gazette for 
June roth said of the Education Bill, which was the occasion of 
M. Schollaert’s resignation, that it 


would practically have subsidized the schools of the religious Orders to 
the detriment of the professional teachers, who are Roman Catholics ; 
and as the members of the Orders are under vows of poverty, it would 
have endowed the most militant section of the Roman Church with 
funds available for other purposes, including political work abroad. 


Notice the number of assumptions in this typical anticlerical 


1 June 24th. 
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passage. (1) A professional teacher, who is a Religious as well, 
must not compete with a professional teacher who belongs to 
the laity. (2) A teacher under a vow of poverty cannot seem- 
ingly claim payment to provide food, clothing, school-buildings 
and equipment, medical help, recreation, &c. (3) Labour 
Parties, Socialists, Freemasons and the like may have inter- 
national sympathies and provide funds for political work abroad 
(Portuguese revolutions, for instance) but members of the 
Roman Church must spend their money in whatever countries 
they happen to be. (4) The Orders, as a fact, do use their 
superfluous monies for militant political purposes. 

None of these assumptions has any foundation in right or in 
fact, yet how glibly do they flow from the journalistic pen! 
And how constantly are similar prejudices met with in this 
enlightened land, where the deceitful balance in moral judg- 
ments is not regarded, any more than it is in certain trade- 
circles, with the abhorrence with which it is visited in the 
Scriptures. The ordinary British journalist generally forgets 
to cast out first the beam from his own eye before endeavouring 
to extract the mote from his brother’s. 

J. K. 


Prophecy or Lunacy ? 


It has been brought to our notice that the author of an 
egregious work,’ finds it deeply significant that such a 
Catholic organ as THE MONTH should hitherto have taken no 
notice of his precious production, fortified as it is with a com- 
mendatory introduction by the redoubtable Dr. Alexander 
Robertson, the inference being evidently that we are afraid 
to call attention to so damaging a work. We would therefore 
briefly explain that it seems to us quite superfluous to take any 
notice of such arrant nonsense, which is too absurd even to 
afford amusement, so that the worst turn we could do it would 
be to get people to read it. 

There is, however, one point on which it may be worth while 
to remark, namely, the foundation whereon much of the author’s 
controversy is based, and which receives particular approval at 
the hands of Dr. Robertson. It is assumed that the Apocalypse, 
or Book of Revelations, though originally designed in form of 


1 Babylon, the Scarlet Woman or the Divine Foreview of the World. 
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prophecy, has now become in great measure a book of history, 
as its various predictions have been successively fulfilled, so that 
we can follow their accomplishment in the chronicles of the 
world, and mark how in the process it is made clear that Rome 
is Antichrist, and that the authority of Scripture corroborates 
every charge against her. To what vagaries of exegesis such a 
principle easily lends itself, is sufficiently obvious,.and were 
further illustration needed, this would be abundantly furnished 
by the book before us. To say nothing of the extraordinary 
methods on which historical “facts” are cited, and to take but 
one or two samples of the style in which they are exhibited,— 
it is quoted as a special instance of the blasphemous arrogance 
of the Papacy that Gregory XIII. reformed the Calendar, 
introducing that emendation which civilized nations have since 
adopted :—it would seem also to be considered very wrong that 
the Douay translation of the Bible was published two years 
earlier than the Authorized Version; and historical fulfilment 
of anti-Papal prophecy is found in all the atrocities of the 
Terror in France, the execution of the King and Queen, the 
Noyades of the Loire, and the worship of the Goddess of Reason 
in Notre Dame. 

Except as showing to what lengths folly can be pushed, it is 
evident that this kind of stuff deserves no attention. 

J. G. 


Porcelli 7. Le Lievre. 


It is not without some reluctance that one takes notice from 
time to time of the raging of the Gentiles and the peoples’ 
vain devisings against the Lord and against His Christ, so far 
as these ebullitions of bigotry are exhibited in the low Protes- 
tant press. Even so does a naturalist brave the mephitic 
odours of some stagnant pool in search of specimens for his 
collection,—a loathly slug or an unlovely beetle, the sole 
interest of which is that they actually exist,—and then is glad 
to quit the rotting waters where such things breed. Inspired, 
then, with similar scientific zeal for truth, we have nerved our- 
selves to a further discussion of a topic already treated in our 
April number. There we chronicled, as something extraordinary 
and indeed unique, the honest and definite withdrawal, by a 
Protestant controversialist of the Low school, of certain more 
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notorious falsehoods, employed for long years to defame 
Catholicity. This we welcomed as a sign that the clouds of 
bigotry were at last passing away and that the constant refuta- 
tion by Catholics of such calumnies was not without fruit. At 
the same time we hazarded a doubt whether other contro- 
versialists of the same type would endorse Mr. Le Lievre’s 
concessions to honesty, and the event has proved that our doubt 
was prophetic. Our old friend, Baron Porcelli, whose dis- 
ingenuousness in controversy (to put it very mildly) we exposed 
in these pages in February and March, 1902,! writes to The 
Protestant Observer for June and utterly repudiates Mr. Le Lievre! 
After all, from his point of view he has acted quite naturally. 
For once this process is begun, where, he might ask, are we to 
draw the line? If the refutation of these Protestant charges is 
to be admitted in one instance or in a dozen, why not in all 
the rest? And if they all go, why, our occupations go too; our 
Protestant societies will lose their vazson a’étre ; our Protestant 
papers, for lack of “copy,” will be unable to go to press. The 
Baron’s alarm, we repeat, is thoroughly intelligible, and so is 
his zeal in endeavouring to repair the harm done. He tells 
Mr. Le Lievre, in effect, that he must have all these murdered 
mendacities back again; exhumed they must be, even though 
under the process they become yet more offensive; not one 
shall be suffered to lie in cold oblivion and to rot still further. 
And then, by way of beginning their resuscitation, he shows how 
hasty and ill-advised their Protestant undertaker was in 
supposing them ripe for burial. “ Observe,” he cries (we are freely 
paraphrasing the Baron’s indignant letter), “observe Mr. Le 
Lievre’s simplicity. He acknowledges that the evidence 
against the truth of these charges is conclusive, but what he 
fails to perceive is that this evidence has been produced in 
many cases dy the parties incriminated, Jesuits and other such 
deceivers, whose characters would have discredited Euclid’s 
Elements had they originated that well-known work.” For, 
with the Baron, apparently it is not what is said but who says 
it that really counts: whatever anti-Catholics allege against 
Rome is true, whatever Catholics say in defence is false—a 
simple controversial rule, which, to be sure, saves a deal of 
thinking and investigation. 

But, in spite of all the Baron’s bluff and bluster, Mr. Le Lievre 
may take heart of grace. Although “innocent of Latin,” as 

! See notes reproduced in 7he Antidote, vol. i. pp. 25, 65. 
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his opponent cruelly points out, he is the better scholar of the 
two. In the letter before us, the Baron deals with two only of 
the exploded charges—St. Augustine’s “ Protest against Auri- 
cular Confession,” and the “ Jesuits’ Extreme Oath;” else- 
where, he vaguely tells us, will be found his rehabilitation of 
four others, but we need no more than these two to illustrate 
his spirit and method. He maintains, then, in the face of all 
scholarship, that St. Augustine in the sentence'—Quzd mzhi ergo 
est cum hominibus ut audiant confesstones meas .. . ?—refers to 
and repudiates” auricular confession ; thus showing that he has 
no first-hand knowledge of the book he is interpreting, but 
relies on the ignorant gloss of the Homily cited below, wherein 
the phrase meas confessiones, is mistranslated my confession. 
No one who has read St. Augustine’s “ Confessions,’’* and who 
has any reputation, moral or intellectual, to lose, will follow the 
Baron in this controversial excursion. With an air of profound 
acuteness he asks how can readers be said to hear an auto- 
biography ? He takes the phrase—“ How do they know when 
they hear of me from myself (cum a me ipso de me ipso audiunt), 
whether I speak the truth’—as necessarily applying to 
Confessors. Whereas it is the commonest of verbal usages to 





say we /ear from a person when we read his letters, just as we 
speak of him as saying what he actually writes. The Baron is 
a little too subtle in his exegesis. 

In the second case he displays even profounder ignorance. 
To defend the Jesuit Oath at this date argues a mind impene- 
trable by evidence. Why, even the German Protestant Alliance 
(the Evangeltsche Bund) has long ago styled it a “clumsy fabri- 
cation,” and besought its co-religionists not to expose themselves 
to ridicule by accepting it. But the Baron would seemingly 
sooner part with his life than with this precious asset of his 
trade. He attempts to discredit Father Bridgett’s exposure of 
its genesis and development by the absurd complaint that he 
(Father Bridgett), by calling Robert Ware, the author of the 
Oath, a Rogue, degins with his conclusion. As if that were not 

s Lib. Conf. x. c. 3 
* ** Augustine would not have written thus, if auricular confession had been used 


in his time.” Anglican Homily on Repentance, Second Part, the supposed author of 
which is the worthy Bishop Jewell. 

* The Saint does not mention auricular confession at all in his ‘‘Confessions,” 
but he refers to it elsewhere, sc., in Serm. 351 n. 9, and Zuchir. c. 66, and, less 
directly, in other places. 

* See The Jesuit Oath, Tuk Monru, April, 1910: printed also as a C.T-.S. 
pamphlet. 
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constantly done by every one (including Euclid), who has a 
proposition to prove! These remarks on the Baron’s methods, 
whatever their worth, would not certainly be less conclusive if 
we had headed them—Saron Porcelli’s Misrepresentations. 
And has not the said Baron committed exactly the same 
crime by referring at the head of his letter to Mr. Le Lievre’s 
“ Protestant’s Treasury” as Treasury or Ignorance ? 

But we must leave the Baron and Robert Ware—those 
kindred spirits!—and their precious Jesuits’ Oath: we have a 
few serious words in conclusion to address to Mr. Le Lievre, 
who will not, we are sure, ascribe our advocacy of him in the 
foregoing pages to any approval of his own, as distinguished 
from the Baron's, methods. In the volume under discussion 
there is a particularly disingenuous section entitled Rome and 
Woman (p. 246), wherein Mr. Le Lievre copies from the well- 
known Directorium Sacerdotale of Pére Valuy, S.J.,a number 
of hard sayings about womankind which that author has brought 
together from the writings of various saints. This excerpt of 
his Mr. Le Lievre has been in the habit for a year or more of 
sending around in manuscript to whatever Catholics he thinks 
he can affront by so doing. The quotations are correct, but 
Mr. Le Lievre’s stupidity (the word is strong, but our only 
alternative is to use—dishonesty) consists in this, that he 
describes as the doctrine of the Church concerning the majority 
of her members, what are in reality sundry counsels addressed 
by ascetics to celibates and men of their own profession. The 
heading of the section—‘“ Dangerous Connections ”—should 
have opened Mr. Le Lievre’s eyes to this fact, which is enough 
to explain the decidedly vigorous terms used by these old 
saints. To men who have taken a vow to abstain from marriage 
and all connected with it, such familiarity with the other sex as 
would endanger that vow is, of course, to be avoided, and the 
Fathers had no more in mind in their unflattering descriptions 
of womankind than to set their religious readers on their 
guard by describing the ordinary consequences of such 
familiarity. To a man who, for higher ends, has forsworn the 
conjugal relation, woman may easily become janua diaboli, virt 
naufragium, vipera vestita, and the rest. But, quite apart from 
the ascetical idea, sharp sayings about one sex by the other 
may be paralleled from all literature. One might make, for 
instance, a very defamatory list of abusive epithets applied to 
woman from English literature, without proving that the sex 
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is maligned and despised by Englishmen generally. No one 
would take the utterances of disappointed lovers, for example, as 
the deliberate judgments of one sex on the other. In fact, as the 
English editor of Valuy points out, and as Mr. Le Lievre might 
in honesty have admitted, the writer of Eccleszasticus (a deutero- 
canonical work, to be sure, but still to be read by Protestants 
“for example of life and instruction of manners”) has just 
as unqualified strictures on the sex as have St. Jerome and 
the others. And just as easily from the Scriptures and general 
Catholic literature might be quoted a catena of passages in 
praise of virtuous womanhood. 

In his MS. leaflet Mr. Le Lievre asserts that this silly 
travesty of the Church’s doctrine has remained unanswered 
(and is presumably unanswerable), though “sent to Roman 
Catholic priests and leading Roman Catholic laymen,” 
but in his book he says that “ Roman Catholic apologists 
ashamed of the teaching of their Church, assert that these 
descriptions apply to a certain class of women only.” He should 
choose which of these contradictory statements to stick to. 
Meanwhile we leave him to defend his 7reasury against the 
attacks of the Baron. Its value will not be sensibly diminished 
whether it be re-stocked or further depleted. In any case, from 
this particular falling-out, Truth may happily come by her own. 

J. K. 


The Ideal Catholic Paper. 


We have been left in no doubt by our spiritual guides, from 
the Holy Father downwards, about the special claims on our 
support which attach to the Catholic Press in this non-Catholic 
country. If there are any Catholics left altogether in ignorance 
of what their circumstances demand and what the Church 
desires in this matter, they must be of those to whom even the 
weightier things of the law are of little moment, But in spite of 
Encyclical, Pastoral, sermon and article, it is equally beyond 
doubt that we do not respond to those claims as we ought, thus 
using only partially and intermittently one of the most efficac- 
ious of instruments for the propagation of the Faith. The 
disproportion between the perception of our duty and its perfor- 
mance is so marked that it must needs be due to some consider- 
able obstacle. If we ask Catholics why they de not purchase 
Catholic papers, we shall get various answers, but on analysis they 
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on 


may all be resolved into this—“ because I think I can get better 
value for my money elsewhere.”’ Waiving the discussion of that 
assertion for a moment, we may point out that Catholic papers 
cannot give better value until they are better supported. No 
one accuses their editors of reaping undue profits from their 
publication; presumably they give us the best they can 
considering their resources. But here must be met an 
objection frequently heard —“The cry —‘Support the 
Catholic Press’'—may simply mean—‘Support the Catholic 
proprietors. As long as papers are purely commercial 
undertakings, we have no guarantee that a more extensive 
purchase will result in a better article. The extra profits may, 
for all we can do, be absorbed by the staff and not benefit the 
public at all.” One answer to this is that the not-inconsiderable 
competition between these papers is itself an assurance that 
they will improve if they can. The advance of one must mean 
the advance of its rivals as well. And mere business instincts 
will prompt each, as its resources grow, to endeavour to attract 
clients from the others by additional improvements. 

But the best answer is that of the Bishop of Liverpool, viz., 
that apart from all other considerations, every Catholic house- 
holder should “have in his home a weekly Catholic paper. 
This is a duty he owes to his own Faith and to that of his 
children.”! Catholics, in other words, should look on Catholic 
papers just as tradesmen do on trades-journals, or professional 
men on the periodicals of their craft. Just as energetic tailors 
get The Tailor and Cutter,and publicans, The Licensed Victualler’s 
Gazette, and poultry-keepers, Zhe Feathered World, and under- 
takers, the Undertaker’s Journal,and soon, not becausethese papers 
have the surest knowledge of /a haute politi zue,or private cables, 
or other advantages of that sort, but solely because they deal 
with the particular interests of their clients, so Catholics should 
support Catholic papers, because there they get, and only there, 
the information which should interest them most—news of the 
fortunes of the Catholic Church. It may not always be well set 
forth, it may not be exhaustive, it may be mingled with much 
that is of less account, but there it is, and not elsewhere, and 
there it should be sought by all who are zealous for their 
Faith. And joined to this, Catholic papers, as a rule, present 
general news in its true moral and religious setting. In their 
columns we escape from that chaotic welter of false philosophy 


1 Advent Pastoral, 1910. 
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and distorted ethics, which forms the legacy of the Reformation 
to the secular press. We should learn, then, as Catholics, to 
regard Catholic papers as the lawyer and the doctor, the tailor 
and the grocer, do those of their respective trades and professions. 

Moreover, if it is our duty to support the Catholic Press guand 
méme, we are also obliged to do what we can to improve it, and 
to bring it more into accord with the ideal. How might one 
describe an ideal Catholic paper? The best newspaper, we 
suppose, is that which gives news in the greatest amount, and 
with the greatest celerity, correctness, and readableness, the 
last quality excluding not only bad writing, printing, and paper, 
but also the irritating display of advertisements amidst the 
reading-matter. So much for material requisites, but even 
more important for perfection is the avoidance of everything 
injurious to Christian morality or religion, either in regard to 
facts stated or comments on facts or in those departments 
intended to amuse. What does the note “Catholic” add to 
this description? Simply that, in a Catholic paper, events 
bearing on the fortunes of the Faith should be given a promin- 
ence corresponding to their importance, and all that makes for, 
or retards, the growth of God’s kingdom amongst the nations 
of the earth should be duly chronicled. In a word, the ideal 
Catholic paper should be conducted primarily in the Catholic 
interest, and not merely for political ends or as a money-making 
concern. This ideal, of course, cannot be realized in this 
imperfect world. Unless subsidized a Catholic paper, like every 
other, must be made to pay, and hence the advertizer must be 
allowed to run riot over its pages. And until readers learn 
to prefer a cross-bench attitude of mind to the hard-and- 
fast convictions of the political partisan, they will demand 
and obtain a certain colouring of politics in the papers 
they support. But if these things are necessary they are no 
less evil from the Catholic point of view. Regard for financial 
considerations not only spoils the appearance of our papers, 
but also prevents them from being as really Catholic as they 
might be. Advertisements take up space which from the 
reader’s point of view could be much better employed. Again, 
books and articles, however important, are often left unnoticed 
unless sent for review. Hence readers are shut out from a large 
amount of most useful information. Worse still, we have heard 
of papers which refuse to notice Catholic books because 
publishers do not advertise in their columns, showing that money 
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rather than the spread of God’s truth is their first consideration. 
Once more, party politics have a constant tendency to stray 
beyond purely political limits and accentuate those differences 
which Catholicism exists to heal. The Tory paper is apt to be 
less than fair to the Catholic who is a Liberal, and vice versa. 
The former drawback, perhaps, could be eliminated more easily 
than the latter, but both, while they exist, will prevent the 
Catholic Press from perfectly fulfilling its high mission. The 
important thing, however, to remember is that the more we 
subscribe to it the more successfully will it do so. 


J. K. 
Reviews. 
1—THE RESURRECTION AND MODERN 
THOUGHT! 


Dr. SPARROW SIMPSON claims for his Resurrection and Modern 
Thought, that, as it does not confine itself to the evidences for 
the Resurrection but discusses also its theology, it may hope to 
lessen if not to remove some of the difficulties which disturb 
modern thought. In pursuance of this object he divides his 
work into four Books, of which the first two are occupied with 
the witness of the Twelve and of St. Paul, and the last two 
with the theology of the Resurrection and its bearing on 
modern thought. The first part contains some excellent dis- 
cussions of the Scripture evidence as challenged by the latest 
phase of rationalistic criticism. Particularly good is the chapter 
on the Interpretation of the Appearances. Good, too, though 
perhaps less good, is Book II., which deals with the witness of 
St. Paul. It is when the author comes to the question of the 
nature of the Resurrection-body that he lays himself open to 
deserved criticism. His point is that, after the Resurrection, in 
the case alike of our Lord and of His followers, it is essential 
that the soul, or, perhaps he would rather say, the spirit, should 
be united with a body which bears to the bodies we have in 
this life the relation of the matured plant to the seed ; but that 
we must not suppose that these glorified bodies are organized 
like ours with flesh and bones and muscles, with brain and heart, 


! By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. London: Longmans. Pp. ix, 462. 
Price, 15s. net. 1911 
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with mouth and senses and limbs, or with blood circulating 
through arteries and veins. They are formed, he holds, of some 
distinct and more etherealized material substance and endowed 
with an organization of another kind which will enable them to 
be more perfect expressions of the spirits which inform them. 
He characterizes the former of these alternatives as the 
theory of the Latins and of the Roman Church, and he takes 
an evident delight in qualifying it as “gross and materialistic ;” 
the latter alternative, which he calls that of Greek theology, he 
considers much to be preferred, and as distinctly taught by 
St. Paul. 


The idea [he writes] of the retention of existing organs in a future 
life without their use, urged over and over again by the materialistic 
Latin school and their successors, is not only a hopeless suggestion, 
but it fails to realize that the entire animal constitution cannot exist 
outside a certain earthly environment. The materialistic theory cannot 
explain the rationale of the retention of physical organs after their 
functions have ceased . . . and carrying the conception out to its full 
results, life under non-terrestrial conditions must mean that the whole 
existing outline and form of man will disappear. The thought widely 
prevalent, that the form will survive while the organs of the same body 
will be changed, cannot consistently be maintained. Outward and 
inward cannot in this way be divorced. The outer form is determined 
by the inward organization. The structure disappears: the outline 
cannot remain. 


Dr. Sparrow Simpson realizes the difficulty of harmonizing 
this theory of the Resurrection-body with the narratives of the 
Evangelists. For in these, our Lord after His Resurrection 
reappears in a body which bears the same outward form as ours, 
and is recognized, at least after some initial difficulty, as iden- 
tical with that which the disciples had known so well. Moreover, 
He sees with bodily eyes, He talks with bodily tongue and lips, 
He walks with bodily feet, He retains the marks of His wounds, 
He offers Himself to be touched, He calls attention to His 
flesh and bones, He even eats food along with His disciples. 
Are not these clear and positive proofs which effectually 
discredit the theory for which the author contends? His 
answer is that these appearances are not to be regarded as 
exhibiting the normal and esseitial characteristics of a spiritual 
body, but were assumed for a definite purpose and limited time 
as being necessary conditions of communicating with men on 
earth ; and, as warranting this distinction, he says that otherwise 
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we should be forced to recognize that St. Paul and the Evange- 
lists are in flagrant contradiction. But the doctrine thus imputed 
to St. Paul is nowhere stated by St. Paul, and is only the writer’s 
inference from some Pauline phrases which do not necessarily 
bear that interpretation. And, on the other hand, to regard the 
appearances of our Lord which the Evangelists record, supported 
as they are by the words He used, as implying no more of 
reality than the form of a dove in which the Holy Spirit 
appeared at the Baptism, is strangely to overlook the essential 
difference between the two manifestations. For our Lord did 
not merely assume the outward form of a man in these 
Resurrection-appearances, but appealed to the flesh and bones, 
and to the wounds they were permitted to touch, as convincing 
proofs that He was not a pure spirit clothing itself with an 
apparent body, but a man whose spirit, that is whose soul, was 
united with a body the reality of which was evidenced by 
the solidity of its flesh and bones, and the character of its 
wounds. In short, whereas Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s theory 
denies that the glorified body has flesh and bones, and could 
retain the scars of wounds, the Evangelists say that our Lord 
appealed to the fact of His having flesh and bones as marks 
of the reality of His Resurrection-body. In face of this clear 
opposition, it is useless to plead that His eating and drinking 
in the supper-room cannot have been real, though done precisely 
to prove the reality of His glorified body; for to reason thus 
is to fall into the root error of the rationalistic method. 
The true method is to start from the facts which the Sacred 
Scriptures expressly attest, accepting these as true, and shaping 
our theories to accord with them. It is possible, of course, 
that by this method we may be led on at times to conclusions 
which seem unintelligible. But what then? With our finite 
faculties we cannot expect to solve all the mysteries that lie in 
front of us; and how do we know that the present organization 
of our bodies, which is so well adapted to our present environ- 
ment, is incapable, under the power of God, of being adapted to 
its environment in the life to come ? 


2.—MONISM.'! 


we are assured—must needs be 





The monistic theory 
accepted by all who combine the essential qualities of competent 

1 Der Monismus und seine philosophischen Grundlagen. Von Friedrich 
Klinke, S.J. Frieburg im Breisgau: Herder. Pp. xxiii, 620. Price, 12s. 
IQII. 
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scientific knowledge and such moral honesty as will not permit 
them to profess belief in anything but the truth; inasmuch as 
monism is the inevitable result of the teachings of science, 
and as a matter of fact is adopted by all who have any right to 
speak in her name. 

The fundamental doctrine of the system is that there exists 
nothing but one sole 7Azug, which has always existed of itself, 
and by its ceaseless self-modifications and transformations 
exhibits, or rather constitutes, whatever else is to be found in 
the whole universe. So the monist, believing in nothing but 
things in general, holds them all to be practically identical and 
equally worthy of esteem. Thus, not only as has been 
suggested, is the most commonplace butterfly as important a 
factor in the scheme of life as Homer or Shakespeare, and a 
sparrow or tomtit as Napoleon, but the most benighted of 
medizval schoolmen who passed judgment on Galileo were 
actuated by the same energizing principle as Galileo himself, and 
were no less a manifestation of its energy than the most modern 
of philosophers such as Darwin or even Professor Haeckel, the 
great champion and prophet of monism. It is likewise evident 
that similarly all distinction between good and evil, between 
criminals and saints, must vanish. 

That such a system should not find any ready acceptance 
from the common-sense and instincts of mankind is not to be 
wondered at, and though monism should prove to be, as is 
anticipated, the religion of the future, it is clear that it has not 
as yet to any great extent obtained a real hold on the present 
world, so that comparatively few philosophers have thought it 
necessary to direct their artillery against its bulwarks, which in 
truth are not merely almost as unrecognizable as the primal 
stuff of which they treat, but like it are of protean versatility, 
so that it is impossible to make sure of their exact purport. 

Those who desire seriously to examine the question in its 
manifold bearings cannot find a more competent instructor 
than Father Klinke, who, treating the question with the 
thoroughness characteristic of his nation, deals in 600 pages 
with monism under every aspect—mechanical—dynamic— 
energetic—hylozoistic—pyknotic—spiritualistic—transcendental 
—naturalistic—evolutionary—realistic—psychophysical-—agnos- 
tic—empirical. It is clear that to derive profit from a bill of 
fare so ample requires a reader of no common accomplishment, 
and one who takes to the work in no frivolous or holiday spirit. 
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We are confident, however, that those whose interest is aroused 
under any of the various heads will find abundance of solid 
food for reflection in its treatment. It is impossible within 
necessary limits to.enter into any examination of these subjects 
in detail. But it is specially noteworthy that critics such as 
Honigswold, Verworn, and Adickes declare Haeckel’s own 
system not to be in reality Monism at all, but Dualism, the 
special object of his contempt. 

One serious fault must be found with Father Klinke’s book, 
which will go far to neutralize its value. The Index—or at 
least the “Namen Register” is practically useless. Of what 
service can it be to a reader to give after an author’s name a 
string of figures (sometimes nearly fifty) referring to pages on 
which this name is mentioned, without any indication of the 
subject treated in each case ? 


3-—_THE PSALMS OF SOLOMON.! 

The Psalms of Solomon must not be confounded with the 
Odes of Solomon, another ancient collection of lyric composi- 
tions formed on the type of the Canonical Psalms of David. 
An affinity of style and subject-matter may seem to connect 
the two, and they are classed together in the Table of Contents 
prefixed to the Codex Alexandrinus, as well as in certain other 
ancient catalogues and one stichometry. It is just possible, too, 
that the Odes were composed in conscious imitation of the 
Psalms of Solomon, and are an extension of that collection ; 
but in all other respects the two are of independent origin and 
need to be treated apart. The text of the Odes has only quite 
recently been recovered, having been first published in 1909 by 
Mr. Rendel Harris, who had found it in a Syriac version among 
some Syriac papers, the provenance of which he refers to “some 
districts near the Tigris.” The Psa/ms like the Odes are, apart 
from the documents above mentioned, passed over in almost 
absolute silence by the writers of the Patristic period, nor was 
any MS. containing their text known before the early seven- 
teenth century, when the Jesuit Padre la Cerda published it 
from a MS. then recently found at Vienna. 


’ 


1 Documents pour l'étude de la Bible, publiés sous la direction de Francois 
Martin. Les Psaumes de Salomon, introduction, texte grec, et traduction. 
Par J. Viteau. Avec les principales variantes de la version syriaque, par 
P. Martin. Paris: Letouzey et Ané. Pp. 427. Price, 6.75 fr. 1911. 
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These Psalms are eighteen in number, and, though there is 
no external evidence and no very certain internal evidence, to 
decide the point, they seem to have been written at Jerusalem 
in the first century B.C., possibly by different writers, but 
probably by a single writer. They are therefore of value as 
attesting the religious ideas and aspirations then prevalent 
among devout Jews. This is especially the case with Psalm xvii. 
which reflects the character of their expectation of the Messiah, 
and so furnishes a term of comparison with what we gather on 
this same subject from the Gospels. In punishment for the 
national sins the Throne of David is vacant, its place being 
taken by alien rulers who are a scourge to the people and the 
enemies of their religion. But the God of Israel is reminded 
of His promises and implored to send soon the long-expected 
King of the House of David, who will gather the Jews that are 
dispersed, cause the Gentiles to submit to their rule, and 
establish on earth a reign of justice and holiness. And this, 
too, is the conception that our Lord found in His disciples and 
perhaps in those who “expected the consolation of Israel,” it 
was the conception which He came to spiritualize and exalt. 

In literary value these Psalms do not rank very high, but 
one or two of them, and especially Psalm xvii., are not without 
beauty and force. The thought and language implies intimate 
acquaintance with that of the Old Testament, so much so that 
at first sight one might be inclined to regard the collection, as 
some writers have done, as a mere certo of phrases borrowed 
from that source. But M. Viteau seems justified in contending 
that the author has assimilated his borrowings, and writes 
spontaneously. 

The plan followed in the previous volumes of this series is 
still adhered to, except for one modification for which the reader 
will be grateful, namely, that the Greek and Latin texts when 
obtainable, are given side by side with the French translations. 
In a note at the back of the title-page it is announced that this 
will be done in all future volumes, that is, as far as these two 
languages are concerned. To do it for Hebrew, and other 
Oriental texts, would involve an increase of cost for which the 
advantage to the mass of readers would not compensate. 
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4——THE ENGLISH REFORMATION.! 

The earlier volumes of his work having called forth various 
criticisms of the attitude taken up by him in regard of the 
subject with which he dealt, Dr. Gairdner devotes considerable 
space in that now published to an Introduction in which he 
explains and vindicates his position as to the religious questions 
which he cannot ignore. 

Having been charged by some with undue tenderness 
towards Rome, to whose cause he is said to have done, 
historically, rather more than justice, he assures his readers 
that towards that Church he has never felt the least personal 
inclination ; though he has always been anxious to understand 
it; and in the case of controversies which he has had to study, 
has usually felt that the Romanist had the better of his 
antagonist in point of logic. Nevertheless, he adds, “Rome 
was further removed from me a great deal than Protestantism,” 
and if symptoms of partiality for her are to be found in what 
he has written these, he declares, must be attributed to his 
desire to be fair in matters exaggerated by modern prejudices. 

When we come to consider his exposition of his own 
religious views, it certainly does not appear strange that these 
should not be found acceptable by the ordinary run of critics, 
though we cannot well understand how the author himself can 
be satisfied to follow his own line of argument no further. 
Fault has, for example, been found with his application of the 
term “heretics” to the Lollards and early Reformers. He replies 
that not only is such usage justified “historically,” for these 
men were so described by their contemporaries, but moreover 
that it is in itself correct, being sanctioned by St. Paul, and 
having a signification which must not be forgotten. A heretic, he 
argues, is one who separates himself from the Church, and the 
Church must be a visible body whose members are united by 
some effective bond. To say that each individual is a Church 
to himself, and that every sect calling itself a Church has quite 
as good a right to existence as any other, is fatal to the existence 
of Christianity itself. The question remains, where is the bond 
to be found which makes it morally unjustifiable to abandon the 
orthodox fold and betake oneself to another, even though this 
be legally permissible? Here, no doubt, is the crucial point, 


1 Lollardy and the Reformation in England: an Historical Survey. By 
James Gairdner. Vol. III. Pp. xliii, 415. Price, ros. 6d. net. 1911 
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and we cannot but think that not a few who read this book will 
fail to be convinced by the author’s answer. Already he had 
declared that the social unity requisite for such a body must be 
formed not by political or human power, but by God’s own 
Spirit, and that in the Catholic system such a bond was 
provided, in theory at any rate, he does not attempt to deny, 
But what has he to quote as a substitute? Seemingly nothing 
better than “the Established-Church principle, by which the life 
of the Church and the life of the nation depend upon each other”! 

Apart from this rather frail foundation, Dr. Gairdner has 
much to tell us which is of high interest and importance. In 
particular, we may mention the topic which is so great a 
favourite with certain anti-Catholic controversialists, that of 
religious persecution. “The theory,” he declares, “that Protes- 
tantism was more tolerant than Romanism will not bear 
examination ;” and again he says, speaking of the treatment 
of the contumacious by ecclesiastical authorities in the Middle 
Ages, that these did not pronounce a man a heretic till “after 
much forbearance (which was always shown as regards mere 
speculative error, or what was so considered, affecting the 
doctrines of the Church)”; and that as to the penalty which 
in extreme cases was the consequence, “Burning for heresy 
was not instituted by the Church, though the odium of it, in 
later times, was generally thrown upon the Bishops.” But in 
medizval times the Bishops, he tells us, were as a rule on the 
side of mercy, and sometimes protected heretics from the 
popular fury which was what they had most to dread. 

It is not surprising that at the hands of such a writer a man 
like Stephen Gardiner, the famous Bishop of Winchester, is 
made to appear in a very different light from that in which he 
has usually been depicted by historians who have been content 
to rely on the descriptions of his bitter enemies. Altogether we 
are enabled to form some idea of the utter religious confusion 
of the period which explains much in men’s conduct which is 
naturally a puzzle. Henry VIII. himself in his will dated four 
weeks prior to his death, after imploring the Blessed Virgin 
Mary with all the Holy Company of Heaven continually to 
pray that he may the sooner attain everlasting life, goes on to 
provide for Masses to be said in future for the repose of his 
soul, and sermons preached inviting prayers on his behalf. 
Yet doubtless there are still many who imagine Henry as a 
good Protestant, on whom “The Gospel light first beamed from 
Boleyn’s eyes.” 
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5—THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


The tenth volume of the American Catholic Encyclopedia 
takes us from JZass to Newman. The plan which it follows is 
by now well-known, and the criticisms favourable and unfavour- 
able which the previous volumes encountered, this will encounter 
in like manner. Such criticisms are necessarily determined by 
the standpoint of the critics, and will often neutralize one 
another. Thus some will complain that certain of the articles 
are too learned, others that they are not learned enough. But 
the editors may well claim that their subscribers are not all of 
the same intellectual calibre, and that they have wished to provide 
for the needs of the scholars as well as of the less highly-trained 
readers, of the latter as well as of the former. Judged by this 
standard the present volume attains its object reasonably well, 
and we have adverted to this point because the acknow- 
ledgment seems due to the editors. Other Cyclopedias, like 
that which M. Vacant is producing by slow stages, may be more 
elaborate, but this will be found an indispensable feature in 
every Catholic library of any pretensions. 

Dom Chapman has the articles on early heresies, of which 
Monophysitism, Monothelitism, Montanism,and Nestortanism,come 
into the volume. They are perhaps the best it contains, and, need- 
less to say, they are written with insight and independent judg- 
ment; those who have tried to thread their way through the 
mazes of these controversial subtleties will be thankful for the 
clearness of his expositions. MJ/odernism is an important article 
to which one promptly turns on opening the book, It is by 
Pére Vermeersch, who evidently feels that he is handling a 
delicate subject. He is most anxious to be scrupulously fair to 
the Modernists, and to bear in mind that they are by no means 
a homogeneous class. On the other hand, he seeks to trace 
Modernism to its roots, and finds its “essential error” in the 
conception it forms of the nature of dogma. “ Modernism,” 
he says, “alters the source, the manner of promulgation, 
the object, the stability, and the truth of dogma. For the 
modernist the only and necessary source is the private conscious- 
ness... . For the Catholic, dogma is a free communication of 
God to the believer made through the preaching of the Word.” 
Metaphysics and Monism, two good articles of quite the right 


1 Vol. X. Mass—Newman. London: Caxton Publishing Company. 
New York: Appleton. Pp. 800. Price, 27s. 1911. 
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sort for an Encyclopedia, are by Dr. William Turner ; 4/zvd and 
Metempsychostsareby Father Michael Maher,S.J.,and are good but 
tooshort: Matthew (the Gospel of), by the Abbé Jacquier ; Wolinism 
and ass, by Dr. Pohle of Breslau. MNeo-Scholasticism is by 
Professor de Wulf. Other informing articles are Mendelism, by 
Dr. Windle, Mexico, by Father Crivelli, S.J., J/onotheism, by 
Dr. Aiken, Mosarabic Rite, by Mr. Henry Jenner, J/ass, by Dr, 
Pohle, and Napoleon J., by M.Georges Goyau. Father Thurston 
has no long articles this time but several short ones which he 
treats with his usual thoroughness. To some subjects several long 
articles are given. Thus under A/onasticism come The Suppression 
of Monasteries, by Abbot Gasquet ; Monasticism, by Dom Roger 
Huddleston, Eastern Monasticism before Chalcedon, by Father 
Joseph Bacchus, astern Monastictsm, by Dr. Adrian Fortescue, 
Western Monasticism, by Dom Roger Huddleston. Under 
Missions come Catholic Missions, by Father Thomas Kennedy, 
Indian Missions (of California) by Mr. James Mooney, Catholic 
Missions of Canada, and Catholic Indian Missions of the United 
States, by Father Morice, O.M.I., forty-four columns in all. 
Under J/usic, we have, in addition to an eight column article on 
the J/usic of the Mass, by Dr. Hugh Henry, one of seventeen 
columns on Ecclesiastical Music by Father G. Gietmann, S.]J., 
and one of eight columns on Meum, by Professor Bewerunge. 
These thirty-three columns seem _ excessive, especially 
as there are articles like Moses (Law of) Mysticism, 
Massorah, Mind, Metempsychosts, to which a more liberal 
concession of space might have been made with much 
advantage. Also space might have been saved for these 
and other more important subjects, had the article on 
Medicine, of forty-four pages—only one or two of which are 
occupied with the relation of Medicine to the Church—been 
either excluded as out of place in a distinctively Catholic 
Encyclopedia, or considerably cut down. On the other hand, 
the space given to Monasticism, though lavish, is not excessive, 
considering the part Monasticism has played in Church history, 
and the amount of technical information here brought together. 
Under the head of A/tsstons, though so much is said, unfortu- 
nately a deal besides which one would naturally expect is left 
unsaid. The portion on Missions as a whole is very poor, in 
fact is confined to a few statistics, and all the rest bears on 
North American Missions. It is true we are referred to many 
other articles on countries and missionary bodies for details, 
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but one would have liked also to have this question treated as 
a whole. J/tracles is the subject of a long article by Father 
John Driscoll of New York. On the philosophical side it is 
very complete, but it is sadly deficient in its dealing with ecclesi- 
astical miracles. This is most unfortunate, for without proof of 
these it is hard to get people to believe in the Gospel miracles, 
and there is really an impressive mass of solid testimony to 
miracles in the present and recent centuries, quite apart from 
those connected with Lourdes. One would have liked to be 
able to refer inquirers to a discussion of this testimony in the 
Encyclopedia. This branch of the subject, too, is one which 
M. Bertrin could have treated well. Of the other points open 
to criticism that we have noted, we will refer only to the 
omission of a notice of Catherine of Medici, though there is one 
of the less objectionable but also less notable Marie de Medici ; 
and to the article on AZonopoly, which among other questionable 
statements, lays down as the most satisfactory theory of interest 
that “it is chiefly justified on grounds of social utility, inasmuch 
as the community would probably not have sufficient capital 
unless men were encouraged to save by the hope of interest.” 
If this were the only justification for taking interest it would 
be simpler to say that it has no justification at all, for what it 
comes to is just this, that the State encourages the possessor 
of property to do a dishonest thing on the ground that good 
will come of it in the long run. Also the article on J/erdz, 
though good in itself, seems more fitted for a theological text- 
book than for a Cyclopedia, which should aim at interpreting 
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6—THE RIGHT OF WAR.'! 

The tendency to lose sight of the end through over-attention 
to the means is one exhibited in every department of human 
life, whether we consider the individual or the community. 
Earthly life itself is a means to heavenly, yet how completely is 
the latter forgotten! In the same way, Peace is the end for 
which War is undertaken—Peace understood as the harmony of 
all rightful interests. The necessity of supporting Moral Right 
by Physical Might constitutes the justification of war and pre- 
parations for it. But so absorbed does the mind often 

' Le Droit de Guerre d’aprés les Théologiens et les Canonistes du Moyen- 
Age. Par A. Vanderpol, licencié en Droit. Bruxelles: Goemaere. 
Pp. xvi. 207. Price, 3.00 fr. 1911. 
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become in the instrument that its ultimate object becomes 
a secondary consideration. People, especially soldiers, begin to 
regard War as an end in itself, rather than a deplorable necessity 
due to the weakness of the moral sense in international rela- 
tions. Everything, therefore, that tends to strengthen moral 
considerations by other means should be welcomed by all 
Christians : accordingly we have especial pleasure in recom- 
mending M. Vanderpol’s masterly study of the teaching on the 
subject of war prevalent amongst the authorized exponents of 
Christian doctrine in the Middle Ages. Not all Christians under- 
stand or promulgate the spirit of Christianity, and an exagge- 
rated nationalism has often obscured the Church’s message in 
the mouths of her members. M. Vanderpol, who is President of 
the French Catholic League for Peace, has done valuable service 
in establishing from the works of accredited authors the true 
Christian doctrine on all international relations, which is simply, 
mutatis mutandis, an extension of the laws of justice which 
govern the dealings of individuals. Especially useful is 
his refutation of the wild theories of certain canonists, 
those, for instance, who, on the strength of isolated Scripture 
texts, strove to exalt the Papacy into a position of temporal 
dominion over all the earth, and those, who in the interests of the 
Christian conquerors of the New World, denied the aborigines 
the right to the possession of their own lands. M. Vanderpol 
succeeds in showing that, in spite of these and such like 
individual aberrations, up to the seventeenth century there 
was a universally accepted Christian tradition on the subject of 
war, reflected in the writings of the Church’s theologians. This 
doctrine, which restricted legitimate warfare to that which was 
necessary to vindicate just rights, became obscured in the 
religious and political turmoil that followed the Reformation, 
and now in our own days is becoming recognized once more in 
non-Catholic communities. Incidentally, M. Vanderpol refutes 
the views of those who hold, as some strangely do, that war of 
every kind is essentially evil. We trust that this excellent 
work will arouse interest amongst Catholics in the Church’s 
teaching on this important matter, and help, besides, to direct 
public opinion into right channels in the discussions which the 
Arbitration-movement is sure to provoke. 
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7——A CATHOLIC ANTIQUARY.:.! 


The name of Monseigneur Barbier de Montault is one that 
for more than fifty years past has been familiar to all students 
of the byways of medieval archeology. Though not a scholar 
who produced work of an epoch-making character, Mgr. de 
Montault, who was born in 1830 and died in 1901, was all his 
life long a most diligent gleaner of facts, an indefatigable writer, 
and a student with an extraordinarily wide range of interests 
The volume before us, which gives an interesting sketch of his 
laborious life, derives perhaps its best title to permanent con- 
sideration from the list, occupying more than half its bulk, of 
the 4,415 separate contributions to literature which are known 
to be due to his pen. A good many of these are mere reviews 
or letters to the /utermédiaire (the French counterpart—but a 
very inferior counterpart—of our English Notes and Queries), 
but there are also included some hundreds of articles of con- 
siderable bulk, and a score or more of separate books, ranging 
from mere pamphlets to treatises in two volumes of five hundred 
pages each. Towards the close of Mgr. de Montault’s career, 
sixteen volumes of his collected works saw the light, but they 
are far from containing all that the author himself intended to 
preserve ; and the series has never been completed. In spite 
of all his researches into the remote past, Mgr. de Montault is 
probably best remembered by the ordinary ecclesiastical student 
on account of his two practical treatises, both in two volumes, 
and both more than once reprinted, the one of which deals with 
ecclesiastical costume (Ze Costume et les Usages ecclésiastiques), 
the other with church furniture and ornamentation (7yvaité 
pratique de la construction, de !ameublement et de la décoration 
des églises). From his long residence in Rome and the number- 
less questions upon such rubrical matters which were referred 
to him as to a specialist, Mgr. de Montault was probably 
entitled to speak with exceptional authority upon topics of this 
sort. To say the truth, his judgments upon archzological 
problems were much less sure, and whenever a question of 
historical evidence arose, this voluminous and somewhat hasty 
writer was far from critical or even cautious. None the less, 
he accumulated and retailed to the world a stupendous amount 
of useful and often interesting information concerning the 


1 Monseigneur Xavier-Marie-Joseph Barbier de Montault, Biobiblio- 
graphie. Par Etienne Girou. Angers: J. Sirandeau. Pp. 456. 1910. 
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ecclesiastical usages and objects of past ages. What he most 
lacked was the power of compression, and his remains sadly 
need an editor who would relentlessly weed out and prune 
until the whole mass of papers should be reduced to a tenth of 
their bulk. 

As the biographical sketch by the Abbé Girou, who has 
compiled this volume, abundantly shows, Mgr. de Montault was 
in private life a hard-working and edifying priest who, despite 
his extraordinary industry, was by no means averse to social 
relations, but whose companionship was sought by many 
devoted friends. It is interesting to note that towards the 
beginning of his career he was very nearly coming to settle in 
Oxford as Professor of Theology in a Catholic foundation, the 
erection of which in that ancient seat of learning was then 
much debated. To M.1]’Abbé Girou, who has performed the 
rather thankless task of editing this volume with its mass of 
bibliographical details, a debt of gratitude is due for thus 
providing a key to useful materials which otherwise would 
remain hopelessly inaccessible to most of the scholars best 
qualified to use them. 


8.—ANTI-SOCIALISM.' 

Long before the French Revolution ideas were at war with 
facts, the sentiment of democracy with the institution of 
privilege. Unhappily for them, neither the Church nor the 
aristocracy tried then to meet idea with idea, but rather played 
with the subversive theories which were menacing their position, 
with the result that the democratic idea ultimately became the 
fact of the Terror. Happily no such catastrophe need be feared 
from the efforts of those who in our own days are perverting 
and exploiting the perfectly sound notion of democracy in favour 
of Socialistic tyranny, for there is no lack of advocates of true 
ideas on the subject of the source and limits of State authority. 
Amongst these we may class, in their respective degrees, the 
authors of the two books under review. 

Mr. de Tunzelmann is well-known as a strenuous opponent 
of Materialism in the field of Physical Science. The present 
volume shows him no less effective a fighter in defence of the 

1 The Superstition called Socialism. By G. W. de Tunzelmann, B.Sc. 
London: George Allen. Pp. xxvi, 395. Price, 5s. met. Ig11. 


Socialism and the Working-man. By R. Fullerton, B.D. Dublin: 
Gilland Son. Pp. 234. Price 2s.6d. net. 1911. 
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Christian ideal in the social sphere. For he rightly perceives 
the wholly-earthly philosophy which lies behind the Socialist 
theory, and holds that its overthrow is a question of religion 
no less than economics—a conviction which some Catholic 
speakers would do well to ponder. Mr.de Tunzelmann subjects 
the whole Socialist position to a vigorous criticism, contrasting 
in the first part of his work the economics and practice 
of Socialism with those of rational social progress, and in 
the second comparing the false philosophy which underlies the 
former with the sound philosophical basis of the latter. The 
treatise is the substance of lectures delivered by the author and 
is intended to help anti-Socialist speakers; to this may be 
attributed a lively polemical style and certain shrewd attacks 
on prominent Socialists. We are less able to follow Mr. de 
Tunzelmann in his excursions into modern politics: certain pages 
towards the end of his book show a regrettably partisan spirit. 
It is a mistake, we think, to try to identify one of the two great 
parties in the State with the Socialists, as the result is that real 
social reform is made a party question. The author’s sweeping 
declarations, moreover, about the inner history of the Irish 
movement do not indicate any real first-hand acquaintance 
with it. Elsewhere in his book he realizes that the spirit of 
Catholicism is wholly on the side he defends: his copious 
quotations from Pope Leo’s Encyclical are a proof of this. A 
little reflection would have shown him that, of all the countries 
in Europe, Ireland under Catholic leaders is the least likely to 
develop in a Socialist direction. 

Mr. Fullerton’s work is more limited in scope, being intended 
to demonstrate that any solution of the immense social evils of 
the day must, if it is to be permanent and effectual, be in 
harmony with the dictates of the natural law. What these 
requirements are is laid down in the first five chapters, and the 
remainder of the book is devoted to examining whether or not 
Socialism satisfies them. The author has little difficulty in 
showing that it does not, basing his argument on the assertions 
and admissions of the leaders of the movement. Especially 
telling is his chapter on Christian Socialism, where by abundance 
of quotations he illustrates the incompatibility of the two 
ideals and the unprovoked and implacable hostility towards 
Christianity which leading Socialists evince. Mr. Fullerton’s 
style, like that of Mr. de Tunzelmann, is frankly polemical, and 
he will not make converts among Socialists themselves. But 
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many who are tempted by the Utopian pictures painted by 
Morris, Wells, and their like, or stung to revolt by the unjust 
conditions under which they live, will perhaps be warned by 
these lectures not to seek a remedy in views which can lead 


only to worse disorder. 


9.—THE CHURCH IN CELTIC LANDS. 

It is a long time since we have met with a handbook which 
seems to call for such unstinted commendation as Dom Louis 
Gougaud’s volume, Les Chrétientés Celtiques. To begin with, it 
supplies a real want, and fills a niche at present practically 
unoccupied. The only book for the general reader which covers 
more or less the same ground is Mr. John Salmon’s Zhe Anczent 
Trish Church as a Witness to Catholic Doctrine? an admirable 
piece of work, to which Dom Gougaud himself does full justice. 
But Dom Gougaud is somewhat more critical than Mr. Salmon, 
and further, his work is less exclusively controversial, is wider in 
scope, more fully documented, and, as was to be expected of a 
manual published fourteen years later, more up-to-date. Again, 
the volume before us possesses two recommendations which are 
likely to be specially appreciated by the modern scholar. Its 
bibliographical information is on the whole full arid judicious— 
though naturally one cannot expect to find everything mentioned 
in a book of this size—and secondly there is a carefully compiled 
Index of proper names. As regards the scope of the volume, 
Ireland, Brittany, Scotland, Wales, Cornwall and Cumbria 
—all, though in unequal measure, engage the writer's atten- 
tion, but he has in our opinion done wisely in not splitting 
his book up into cut and dried categories by any too uniform 
geographical or chronological arrangement. The work reads 
much more pleasantly for being grouped under general chapter- 
headings, behind which, while the appearance of spontaneity 
is always maintained, the discerning reader will perceive 
abundant evidence of order and method. Each chapter 
may be read as an independent essay, but very little has been 
omitted which can fairly be considered to belong to the treat- 
ment of the general subject-matter. After three preliminary 
chapters, devoted respectively to Celtic Paganism, the beginnings 

' Les Chrétientés Celtiques. Par Dom Louis Gougaud, O.S.B. Paris 


Lecoffre. Pp. xxxvi, 406. Price 3fr. 50. 1911. 
* Dublin, 1897. 
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of Christianity, and Celtic monasticism as a factor of develop- 
ment, the author turns first to Brittany and then to the Irish 
missionary colonies in Scotland, the Isles, and on the Continent. 
Chapter vi. is concerned with controversies on matters of disci- 
pline, notably the paschal question, the tonsure and the attitude 
of Celtic Christendom to Roman authority. In chapter vii. we 
have a more detailed account of the clergy and of ecclesiastical 
organization in general, while chapter viii. discusses the intel- 
lectual standing of the Christian Celts and their attitude towards 
theology. Then after two brief but interesting essays upon 
Celtic liturgies and Celtic art, Dom Gougaud in a final chapter 
outlines the gradual absorption of the more distinctive features 
of Irish and Welsh Christianity into the ecclesiastical system of 
the Western Church. If we have a criticism to make upon this 
excellent piece of condensation it would be that the author has 
paid disproportionately little attention to Scotland, and that his 
bibliography on this side is comparatively weak. To take but 
a single example, it is a pity that such a valuable aid to the 
study of Scottish history as Professor Terry’s Catalogue of the 
Publications of Scottish historical and kindred Clubs, should not 
have been mentioned. The idea of adding maps of the countries 
specially concerned with Celtic history was an excellent one, but 
the scale is unfortunately too small to allow them to be of much 
practical use. 
10.—THE REVISION OF THE VULGATE.' 

The Commission for the revision of St. Jerome’s Vulgate has 
issued a Second Report, rendering an account of what has been 
done during the last two years. St. Jerome, in his New Testa- 
ment, revised an already existing Latin translation of much 
earlier date, and even in his Old Testament, which was made 
direct from the Hebrew, he kept the text of this earlier trans- 
lation in view. This makes it necessary for the present revisers 
to ascertain what these old Latin texts were, and that has been 
one of their tasks since the last Report issued. The oldest and 
most important MS. containing this more ancient text is that of 
the Vercelli Gospels, so called because preserved from the 
earliest times in the Cathedral Library at Vercelli, and, accord- 
ing to a probable tradition, originally the property of 
St. Eusebius, Bishop of Vercelli, who died in 371. A good 

1 The Revision of the Vulgate. Second Report of the work done. Rome 
St. Anselm’s. 1911 
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deal of attention has been paid by the Commission to this 
MS., in view of the decayed state in which it has been since 
as far back as the beginning of the seventeenth century ; it has, 
however, by the desire of Pius X., now been transferred for the 
time to the Vatican Library, where the preservation of the 
parts still remaining, has been secured by mounting the pages 
on gelatine. 

The Commission has during this period provided itself with 
a photographic apparatus, as perfect as was obtainable, and has 
been photographing the MSS. it deems sufficiently important. 
The importance of this process for the collation and comparison 
of the MSS. will be readily understood. Some seventy bound 
volumes of these photographs have already been completed. 
Besides this, literary visits have been paid by Dom de Bruyne 
to Spanish, Austrian, and German Libraries, to ascertain what 
are their textual treasures. Also some forty MSS., of which 
a catalogue is given, have been collated during the interval, 
among them being the text of the Golden Gospel, known as 
Hamilton 251, collated by Mr. Hoskier, for the gift of the 
volume containing which the Commission acknowledges itself 
indebted to the generosity of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 

This is an encouraging record of work done, but it proves 
all the more the need of funds with which to continue it 
adequately. The second list of subscriptions received, if it 
does not amount to much, owing to the paucity of names, 
shows, at all events, that small sums, if given by a much larger 
number, could, without pressing heavily on any, be of con- 
siderable assistance to this scientific work. 


Short Notices. 


MGR. HENRY GROSCH, of Islington, has been well advised in publishing a 
selection of his discourses—Sermons and Lectures (Baker, 4s. 6d. net)—for 
unlike many of their class, they are eminently readable and of considerable 
apologetic value. They follow a roughly logical order, beginning with 
religion in general, then passing on to the claims of the Church to represent 
the true religion, and ending with instances of religion in its highest exercise, 
in the lives of various Saints. What impresses one most in these addresses 
is their intellectual strength and lucidity: there is nothing in them vague 9r 
wordy, no mere sentimentalism or platitude : but clear thought is expressed 
in clear language, and the reader’s natural comment is not—“ how well he 
speaks” (though that praise will not be wanting), but “how true it is!” 
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Mgr. Grosch dreads overstocking a market already full of printed sermons, 
but he may be assured that there will always be room for wares such as 
his. 

Mrs. Virginia Crawford’s new book, Switzerland To-day (Sands and 
Co., 1s.), makes an excellent companion volume to Father Plater’s Catho/i 
Social Work in Germany. The study of the social progress made in othe 
lands, especially when that progress has been greatly furthered by Catholic 
means and men, cannot be other than stimulating to those of us who, 
though not so far advanced perhaps, are working on the same lines. We 
may learn a lesson from the mistakes of others and, still more, be encouraged 
by their success. Catholics in Switzerland are as thoroughly organized in 
their social studies as in their social activities. Mrs. Crawford relates how 
the Semaine Sociale, a week devoted to social study and research, which 
has been so successfully carried out in France, Italy, and Belgium, was 
equally successfully inaugurated at Freiburg during the past year, and she 
calls on the Catholic Social Guild to follow so stimulating a lead. Certainly 
here in England a week devoted to the study of Swiss educational methods 
which have entirely and satisfactorily solved the religious difficulty, should 
do much to further the cause of denominational teaching. Indeed, the hills 
and valleys of Helvetia seem to provide as excellent a school for the 
economic student as they do a beautiful playground for the pleasure-seeker. 

We are glad to welcome an English edition of the first volume of 
M. l’Abbé Tixeront’s H7stozre des Dogmes, which was first reviewed in these 
columns in 1906. The present volume, History of Dogmas, Vol. I. The 
Antenicene Theology (Herder, cloth, 6s. net), translated by H. L. B., is taken 
from the fifth French edition. In the almost complete dearth of a trust- 
worthy treatise in English on this important matter, the student will find 
the Abbé Tixeront’s work very valuable, as showing the development of 
doctrine in process. The treatment, as we pointed out before, is chrono- 
logical, as befits a work which is mainly historical, but the Index enables the 
reader to trace the growth of any particular dogma through the centuries. 
The translation, wherever we have tested it, is accurate if somewhat wanting 


in ease. 

We are not told when the first edition of Mr. Godfrey Raupert’s Back to 
Rome ! (Washbourne, 3s. 6d.) was published. But its contents thoroughly 
justify its reissue, as the conditions which suggested its original production 
still persist. It is described as a “ series of private letters, &c., addressed to 
an Anglican clergyman” who is in doubt about his religious position, as 
many by God’s grace, still are. The letters traverse the usual ground—the 
Anglican position, the relations of faith and reason, the Church and the 
Bible, the sacraments, &c., and are illustrated by copious quotations from 
standard authorities. 

A vast amount of reading of learned works has gone to the composition 
of Mrs. M. Mulhall’s Beginnings or Glimpses of Vanished Civilizations 
(Longmans, 2s. 6d. net.), which is intended to introduce the young into the 
discussions of scholars about the origin and early history of the world. We 
fear that Mrs. Mulhall’s style has been infected by the works she has con 
sulted, for it abounds in hard scientific terms which the youthful mind will 
not understand. The matter itself has not been very well digested : it 
requires a scientifically trained mind to appreciate scientific evidence and 
to weigh authorities, and Mrs. Mulhall shows frequent traces, both in what 
she alleges and in what she rejects, of the little knowledge which is pro- 
verbially dangerous, There is no possible warrant, for instance, fot 
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connecting the name Brazil with the mythical [rish island O’Breasil. 


How- 
ever, the little volume brings together many curious facts, and may be found 
interesting by those who wish to know all that can be said for the existence; 
once upon a time, of the lost continent Atlantis. 

Dr. Chandler, the Anglican Bishop of Bloemfontein, whose little book on 
the spiritual life we noticed and commended nearly three years ago, has con 





tinued in the same spirit of sweet reasonableness to cater for the needs of 
those of his own communion who are bewildered by the rival claims of the 
countless sects, more or less heterodox, around them. His new volume, 
Faith and Experience (Methuen, 3s. 6d. net.), ts an attempt to show such 
puzzled minds what the main and necessary substance of religion is, and 
how one part of the composite whole cannot be dwelt on or developed to 
the exclusion of the rest without spiritual distortion. It is a pity that the 


Bishop should have gone for the understanding of the “ Romanist” position 








[his use of this nickname shows his bias] to those who were cast forth for 
misinterpreting and misstating it. He has no true conception of nature 
of the Church, nor does he realize that authority, not experience, must be 
the final guarantee of revelation. But apart from his prejudices and his 
evolutionary standpoint, his treatment of this profound subject cenerally 
marked by a clear grasp of Catholic truth, and is a welcome contrast to the 
wildly individualistic gropings of many of his brethren. 

A useful addition to the series of Cambridge Patristic 7exts is the 
volume containing The Apologies of Justin Martyr (University Press : 7s. 6d. 
net.), edited by the Rev. A. W. F. Blunt, M.A. St. Justin gives us a picture 
of Christian belief in the second century, showing how the faith appealed 
to the sincere Gentile mind, and how, gradually, yet surely, both doctrine 


detined by the outward pressure of circumstance 





and organization were being 
and the inner guidance of the Spirit. The student will find in this edition 
of the two Apologies a carefully collated text with a scholarly synopsis and 








brief but sufficient notes. The various points of doctrine treat 1 the Intro- 
duction may be read with profit, if not always with asse1 t is always 
possible in dealing with conceptions not yet thoroughly discussed, to read 
more or less meaning into the language used, and St. Justin’s theology has 
often to be taken as a tentative and pioneer effort to interpret the defosztum 
Jidel. 

In The Vision of Master Reginald (Sands and Co.: 2 . net.), by 
H. M. Capes, we have a well-written account of one of the early companions 
of St. Dominic, around whose brief and saintly career the author has woven 
many details about the origins and rule of life of the Dominican Order. 

The Abbé E. Jacquier of Lyons, having finished his erudite study (in 
four volumes) of the origin, contents, and authenticity of the Books of the 


New Testament, traces in a further volume—Le Nouveau Testament 
dans l’Eglise Chrétienne—the gradual formation of the Sacred Canon, 
and the history of the Bible in the Church, East and West, as well as 
in the sects, down to our own times. The treatise is full of instruction, 
and puts in ever stronger light the great fact, that not only the formation, 
but the preservation of the New Testament is wholly due to Catholicity 
A second volume will deal with modern researches, orthodox and unorthodox, 
on the actual text of the New Testament 

A vivid, almost (in some details) too realistic, picture of a typical 
pilgrimage to Lourdes, is given by Comte Jeanne de Beaucorps in Lourdes: 
Les Pélerinages (Bloud: 2.50 fr.), which includes, of course, the usual 
series of events, so full at once of sadness and consolation, to which such 
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journeys are the introduction. The author who, no doubt, has formed in his 
time one of the noble corps of 4rancardiers or amateur hospital assistants, 
describes with intimate knowledge the arrival of the White Train, the scenes 
at the hospitals, in the streets, before the Grotto, above all, in the Grand 
Place during the Procession of the Blessed Sacrament and at night—all the 
characteristic sights of that wonderful little town, where is reproduced so 
markedly the atmosphere of the Galilean hamlets when the Divine Healer 
passed through their midst. 

It seems an unnecessary task to show in detail that a moral system like 
that of Christianity, with its sublime ideal and its impressive sanctions of 
reward and punishment, is the only system which can effectually prevent 
mankind from lapsing into the beast and which can practically lead him to 
ethical altitudes far beyond his merely natural grasp. But so many people 
nowadays—those who aim at a false independence especially—have made it 
their business to extol lay (z.¢., naturalistic) morality that Pére Gillet, O.P., 
has performed a very useful service in setting forth in La Valeur éducative 
de la Morale Catholique (Gabalda, 3.50.) a detailed exposition of the 
complete and unique sufficiency of the Catholic system for the development 
of the ideal character. The mind demands certain truth, the will, good 
which is accessible and permanent, the feelings, a worthy object, and all 
this the learned Dominican shows, with a far-reaching analysis which does 
not cease to be clear, is supplied by Christianity and Christianity alone. To 
the exposition of theory is added a discussion of method, in which the 
illogicality of lay morality is subjected to a merciless exposure. 

To the Italian series of “apologetic” brochures, corresponding to the 
French Sctence et Religion, and entitled Fede e Scienza, Father Fidele 
Savio, S.J., has contributed an exhaustive study of that famous contro- 
versial topic—the Fall of Pope Liberius. Opponents of the Papacy have 
been wont to urge that this Pope’s alleged signature of a semi-Arian formula 
is a proof of the defectibility of the Apostolic See, but as Liberius signed 
whatever he did sign under extreme moral pressure and not as a free agent, 
no question of infallibility can arise. Accordingly the question is quite 
freely debated, and Father Savio, who devoted his first pamphlet—La 
Questione di Papa Liberio—(in 1907) to the refutation of severe views of 
Schiktanz, followed it up in 1909 by Nuovi Studi Sulla Questione di Papa 
Liberio in answer to Mgr. Duchesne, and lately this year has still further 
elaborated his defence of the Pope in Punti controversi nella Questione del 
Papa Liberio (Pustet, 1.20 1.) where some fresh and important arguments in 
favour of the Pope’s innocence are drawn from his sepulchral inscription. 

We have received the two first volumes of Padre Czsare Manzoni’s 
Compendium Theologice Dogmaticz (Benuti, Turin, 4.501]. each) now in a 
second edition, viz., Ve Religione, de Ecclesia, de Fontibus Revelationis, and 
De Deo Uno, Trino, Creante, Elevante. Of these the first is the more actual 
as it embraces a great number of burning questions : amongst Catholics, the 
treatise Ve Deo introduces discussions which are mainly academic. On the 
subject of the relations between Church and State, the learned Canon, who 
is Professor of Dogmatic Theology at Lodi, is uncompromisingly orthodox, 
and several French theologians who have been visited as yet by no official 
note of censure are to be found pilloried here. In questions of Scripture, 
moreover, the Professor belongs to the extreme conservative school, and 
defends positions which in some cases are no longer regarded as tenable by 
scholars of undoubted loyalty. But in view of the insidious propagation of 
Modernism this attitude of caution is both intelligible and commendable. 
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If wretched men, as Shelley says, “are cradled into poetry by wrong and 
learn in suffering what they teach in song,” 2 modern Pole, who is also by 
nature a poet, has, it is plain, a plentiful endowment of wrong and suffering 
to inspire and stimulate his Muse. Miss Monica Gardner, sister of the dis- 
tinguished Dante scholar, has, in her Adam Mickiewicz : the national Poet 
of Poland (Dent: 1os. 6d. net.), produced an elaborate sketch of the life and 
achievement of such a bard. Born in 1798, the year, we may note, of the 
ill-starred Irish rebellion, Mickiewicz never knew an independent fatherland, 
for Poland was finally portioned out between its powerful and unscrupulous 
neighbours three years before. Russian Poland, worse treated than the rest, 
rose in revolt in 1830, and the terrible retribution which followed the failure 
of that rising was the seed-plot of modern Polish literature. Of Mickiewicz’s 
share in this Miss Gardner writes eloquently and with full appreciation, and 
although compelled to study the poems in prose, we must needs catch 
something of her enthusiasm. Her sympathies with that oppressed nation- 
ality, a sinister monument of the triumph of Might over Right, and her 
understanding of the Polish spirit, make her pages inspiring reading. Her 
work will do much to make the fame of a great poet, already well enough 
known on the Continent, spread into England. 

The Little House under the Hill (Washbourne: 2s. 6d.), by Clara 
Mulholland is a children’s story, told with all that well-known author’s skill 


and grace, and sure to be a favourite in school libraries. 

Readers of THE MONTH need no commendation of the delicate Irish 
sketches of Miss Charlotte Dease, which from time to time have adorned 
these pages. From this and other sources the talented authoress has made 
a collection which she styles Children of the Gael (Washbourne: 2s. 6d.), 
which presents many life-like pictures of Irish character, especially of the 
habits and ways of thought of the un-Anglicized inhabitants. 

The Way that Leads to God (Washbourne : 5s.) is the title of a spiritual 
work by the prolific French ascetical writer, the Abbé A. Saudreau, trans- 
lated by Mrs. F. Yorke Smith. It is of the same style as his larger treatise, 
The Degrees of the Spiritual Life,which we reviewed more than three years 


ago, clear, sober, and practical, treating of the difficulties in the Way of 


Perfection within and without, and of the various and plentiful aids that God 
provides. 

Good intention is more conspicuous than fulfilment in Messages of Truth 
in Rhyme and Story, by Rev. Father Reilly, O.P. (McVey, 25c.) a colleotion 
of magazine contributions. They are all true and are all edifying in their 
degree, these various messages, but they hardly deserve the dignity of book- 
form. 

The readers for whom The Juniors of St. Bede’s (Benziger, New York), 
by Rev. T. H. Bryson is intended will probably not notice its entire absence 
of literary style. Boys like incident, and there is plenty of that here, of the 
usual school-boy sort. 

Something has been said recently in these pages about the loss which 
literature suffers from being separated from truth. In Belgium M. Abbé 
Paul Halflants has elaborated something of the same idea in a recent 
volume, Religion et Littérature (Societé Belge de Librairie, 3.50 fr.), where 
he discusses a number of modern authors, orthodox and infidel, with a keen 
eye to their excellencies and their foibles, showing throughout how their 
attitude towards the true religion affects the literary value of their work. 

M. E. Francis, in her latest book, Gentleman Roger (Sands and Co., 
2s. net), is still true to the kindred points of Ireland and Lancashire which 
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appear in so many of her charming stories. Ireland, however, is repre- 
sented here only by her harvesters who work for the Sassenach during the 
summer, and the scene and most of the dialect of the story is real 
Lancashire. The plot is well managed, and the interest sustained to the 
end. 

In spite of all efforts to discredit them, miracles, 7.e., interferences with 
the ordinary laws of nature brought about by the Author of those laws, 
remain, both historically and philosophically, the strongest proof of the 
existence of the supernatural. Hence the persistence of rationalists in 
denying their occurrence and their possibility, and hence the care with 
which Christian apologists set forth over and over again the evidences on 
which they rest. Les Miracles de N.S. Jésus-Christ, by the Abbé L. Ch. 
Fillion (Lethielleux, 2 vols., 6.60 fr.), is one of the latest and best of treatises 
on the subject, as it is certainly one of the most exhaustive. The first 
volume is occupied with a study of the miracles of our Lord viewed as a 
whole, and a refutation of the numerous efforts made by rationalists to 
explain them away or liken them to the marvels of magicians. In the 
second and larger volume the miracles are taken one by one each in its own 
setting, and the particular difficulties raised against them considered and 
discussed. As a voluminous author on the New Testament and a Consultor 
of the Biblical Commission the Abbé Fillion is well qualified by learning 
and experience for this task, on the highly successful performance of which 
he is to be congratulated. Especially noticeable is his acquaintance with 
heterodox writings in our own tongue. 

A book most useful to young priests and Ordinandi, and not without its 
utility in the case of older men, is Praxis celebrandi Missam aliasque 
functiones eucharisticas (Herder, 3s. 3d.), compiled by Father M. Gatterer, 
S.J., of Innsbruck. It brings together in a handy form all the complicated 
legislation concerning the Holy Eucharist, and an excellent Index makes it 
valuable for reference. 

A wider field, owing to diversity of rites, is covered by a similar 
work, Praxis Missionarii in Oriente Servata (Gabalda: 2.50 fr.), by Pére 
Romuald Souarn, O.A., which concerns all the Sacraments and various 
other rites, and treats besides the very actual question of comsmunicatio in 
sacris in regard to schismatics, which travellers are constantly encountering. 

There are a good many presentiments, dreams, spiritual voices, and such 
uncanny things in Miss Genéviéve Irons’ latest novel—The Mystery of the 
Priest’s Parlour (Sands: 6s.), but otherwise it is a well-constructed tale, 
bearing upon the subject of the sacramental s7zg7//uwm, and illustrating the 
heroism which Providence sometimes calls for in the exercise of priestly 
functions. 

Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh (Washbourne: Is.), by A. Borini, is not 
a spiritual treatise, but a simple story of the fortunes of three girl friends, 
told in rather early Victorian language. 

We confess to a pardonable curiosity, not gratified by any word of 
Preface, as to what purpose the Lutterworth Lectures on Christianity and 
Language (Treen, Rugby: Is.), the first of which was delivered by Father 
Joseph Rickaby in October last, were intended to serve, by whom they 
were instituted, to whom they were addressed. Failing information on 
these points, we must confine ourselves to the lecture itself, which is 
concerned with the relations of the Vulgate to the Greek of the New 
Testament, showing how necessary is a knowledge of the Greek fora full 
and correct understanding of the Latin, and how profitable is the pursuit of 
Bible-study to the priest and the preacher. 
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Several works lately reviewed by us in their original forms have re- 
appeared on our table in English. Louise Augusta Lechmere (Washbourne, 
2s. 6d. net), is a translation by Mrs. F. Raymond Barker of Father Henry 
D’Arras’ Une Anglaise Convertie, the interesting narrative of his mother’s 
life and conversion, told partly in her own words and partly in those of her 
son, and giving a faithful picture of a saintly soul, abundantly tried, as saints 
are, by the sorrows of life. 

Of a somewhat different class, but also excellent in its way, is A True 
Hidalgo (Herder, 5s.), translated from Father Luis Coloma’s Spanish story 
Boy by Mr. Harold Binns. There is a growing interest amongst English 
Catholics in Father Coloma’s stories (several of which appeared in THE 
MONTH a quarter of a century ago), and this present one is sure to increase 
their appreciation of his skill. Considerable insight into Spanish character 
and S»anish politics is exhibited in the tale, which ends with the death of 


the hero, yet does not leave a sad impression. The translation is excellently 


done, and nothing but the “atmosphere” in the book is Spanish. 

Quite Italian, on the other hand, is the “atmosphere” of Miss Madge 
Blundell’s story, Katherine of the Barge (Sands, Is. 6d. net.), the scene of 
which is the Lake of Como, and the actors, the indigenous fisherfolk and 
peasantry. It is told with much grace and humour, and with a knowledge 
of Italian ways that Marion Crawford could not surpass, and, though tragical 
in some of its happenings, ends satisfactorily. 

The Angelus Company sends us two pamphlets—Perfect Love of God 
(2d.) translated from the French by A. M. Buchanan, a practical little 
treatise on this sublime subject, and Apostles All (2d.), by a Missionary 
Apostolic, showing how all Catholics may and should, if only in view of the 
interests of the Church at home, take an active share, by prayer and the 
contribution of alms, in propagating the faith abroad. 

Young Communicants (Washbourne, 2d.) is yet another attempt to 
prepare little children, on the lines of the Catechism, for their First Com- 
munion. Abounding in practical instances and illustrations, it should be 
helpful to teachers. 

Another batch of M. Bloud’s invaluable Science et Religion Series, which 
has now reached its 609th number, remains for notice. The Priéres et 
Méditations Inédites of Ernest Hello have been edited by Mme. Felix 
Faure-Goyau, a collection of striking reflections in highly poetical prose. 
Comment Utiliser !Argument Prophétique, by Professor J. Touzard, of the 
Institut Catholique, shows the exact force and extent of the argument from 
prophecy in support of Christianity. Bourdaloue’s Sermons du Caréme de 
1678, introduced by Eugéne Griselle, aptly figure amongst “ Masterpieces 
of Religious Literature.” Le Cardinal Vaughan, by M. Thureau-Dangin, is 
a study of the late Archbishop of Westminster, based on the recent biography 
of Mr. Snead Cox. Lastly, in the CEuvres Choisies of Bishop Flétchier, 
M. H. Bremond rescues from oblivion the memory of a great French 


preacher and ecclesiastic who died in 1710. 
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